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reason alone distinguished. But when his 
life has been protracted beyond the measure 
of a century, and, with a single exception, 
he stands the last survivor of those who 
participated in the successful struggle of a 
great nation for independence, he becomes 
a subject of peculiar interest. 

William Hutchings, a native, and al- 
ways a resident of Maine, whose death oc- 
curred on the 2d day of May, 1866, at 
the age of one hundred and one years, six 
months, and twenty-six days, was born at 
York, October 6th, 1764. Lemuel Cook, 
of Clarendon, New York, the last Revo- 
lutionary pensioner, survived him only 
eighteen days, having died on the 2oth 
day of May, 1866, aged one hundred 
and two years.’ Charles Hutchings, the 
father of William, was also a native of 
York, and lived to the advanced age of 
ninety-one. When his son was four years 
old, the family removed to Penobscot, 
then called Plantation No. 3, and subse- 
quently included in the town of Castine. 
Here, on the same farm which his descend- 
ants now occupy, the subject of this sketch 
continued to reside, with the exception of 


a short interval, during the remainder of 


his life. Dwelling in sight of Bagaduce, 
he witnessed all the events connected with 


the siege of that famous locality, during: 


the summer of' 1779. When all the sur- 
rounding inhabitants were compelled by 
the British to assist in constructing the 
fortifications, he was among them, and 
aided in dragging to the heights of the 
peninsula, the first stick of timber which 
was used in the principal bastion of Fort 
George. After the destruction of the 
American fleet, his father, who refused to 
take the oath of allegiance to Great Bri- 
tain, was obliged to abandon his property, 
and escape to a place of safety. He found 
refuge in the town of Newcastle, where he 
remained until the war terminated. While 
residing there, he permitted his son, then 
but fifteen years of age, but a man in size, 
to enter the service of the United States. 
The declaration of the latter, on file in 
the Pension Department in Washington, 
made for the purpose of obtaining a pen- 


1 See RECORD, vol. II., p. 357. 
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sion, states that he enlisted in a regiment 
of Massachusetts militia, commanded by 
Colonel Samuel McCobb, in the company 
of Captain Benjamin Lemont; that he 
was mustered in at Newcastle, in the 
spring of 1780, or 1781, as a volunteer, 
for six months, and served a little more 
than that term, being discharged about 
Christmas of the same year. That he 
joined the regiment at a place called 
Cox’s Head, at the mouth of the Ken 
nebec river, where he was stationed during 
the whole time of his service, and was 
there discharged; that he was born in 
York, in the year 1'764, and that he has no 
written discharge. This declaration is 
dated September 26th 1832, when he was 
sixty-eight years old, and is supported by 
the affidavit of his father. ‘The Rev. Wil- 
liam Mason, of Castine, a respected clergy 
man, is referred to as a neighbor who 
could testify to the good character of the 
applicant. Upon this evidence, an annual 
pension of twenty-one dollars and sixty- 
six cents was granted ; the highest amount 
then allowed to full-pay privates being 
only one hundred dollars. Subsequent 
acts of Congress increased this pittance. 
In 1865, an annual gratuity of three hun- 
dred dollars was voted to each of the five 
Revolutionary soldiers supposed to be 
living. Only four of the number survived 
to receive this special recognition of their 
patriotic services. Two of these died 
within the year, leaving Lemuel Cook, be- 
fore mentioned, and William Hutchings. 

At the close of the Revolution, Mr. 
Hutchings returned to Penobscot, and re- 
mained there until hisdeath. Farming and 
lumbering constituted his principal occu- 
pation, although for a time he commanded 
a coasting vessel. The last vocation con- 
ferred the title of captain, which many 
supposed to be derived from his military 
career. During a period of nearly the 
allotted age of man, he was a devout mem- 
ber of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
For many years before the close of his life 
he advocated and professed total absti- 
nence from all intoxicating drinks. He 
lived to see three generations of his pos- 
terity occupy positions of honor and es- 
teem. Eliakim Hutchings, his son, was a 








































































soldier in the war of 1812, and partici- 
pated in several battles. A grandson, by 
the same name, served faithfully for three 
years of the recent Rebellion, being wound- 
ed before Richmond, and several of his 
great-grandsons were volunteers in Maine 
regiments. At the commencement of our 
civil conflict, Mr. Hutchings took a de- 
cided stand in favor of maintaining at all 
hazard, the supremacy of the Union. It 
was his earnest wish that he might be 
spared to see the complete restoration of 
the country, and that wish was granted. 

In 1865, when over one hundred years 
old, he accepted an invitation from the 
municipal authorities of Bangor to join in 
the celebration of the Fourth of July in 
that city. A revenue cutter was detailed 
for his conveyance, and as he passed up 
the Penobscot river the guns of Fort Knox 
fired a salute of welcome. The ovation 
which was bestowed on the occasion ex- 
ceeded that ever before given to any per- 
son in the state. Multitudes rushed to 
catch a glimpse of the old man, and the 
sincere and grateful plaudits which con- 
stantly greeted him, as, surrounded by a 
guard of honor, he was escorted through 
the streets, constituted the marked feature 
of the day. His strength and power of 
endurance under the excitement were re- 
markable. At the close of the oration, 
which was delivered by Senator Hamlin, 
he responded at some length to a toast. 
**My friends told me,’’ he said, ‘‘ that 
the effort to be here might cause my death, 
but I thought I could never die any better 
than by celebrating the glorious Fourth.”’ 

The mental faculties of Mr. Hutchings 
were retained up to and during his final 
sickness, which was of short duration. On 
Sunday, April 29th, 1866, signs of disso- 
lution became manifest, and on the follow- 
ing Thursday noon, in full consciousness 
of his approaching end, 


“ Like a clock worn out with eating time, 
The wheels of weary life at last stood still.” 


Funeral services took place on Monday, 
May 7th, from the homestead in Penob- 
scot, and were attended by a large con- 
course of people. Of his descendants, who 
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are counted by thousands and comprise 
five generations, many were present. Mr. 
Hutchings had selected a text for the oc- 
casion from Matthew xxii. 40, ‘‘On these 
two commandments hang all the law and 
the prophets,’’ from which the Rev. Mr. 
Plummer, the pastor of the Methodist 
Church, preached an appropriate discourse. 

Following the sermon, a vrief address 
was made by the Rev. Alfred E. Ives, of 
Castine. ‘‘ The first thought: which sug- 
gests itself,’ he remarked, ‘‘ is this—that 
the last link that connects us with the dis- 
tant past has been sundered. In previous 
years, but less frequently as time has run 
on, we have met the old soldiers of the 
Revolution. Of late, William Hutchings 
has been the only representative in New 
England of that honored band. His were 
the only living lips that could tell us from 
what they personally knew of those times 
which tried men’s souls. He alone re- 
mained of the men who heard the whistle 
of the bullet on those battle-fields. And 
now those lips are sealed; that witness is 
dead. For the future, we can learn the 
facts of those times only as recorded in 
history—no more, as told in narrative. 
He was an old man when most of us were 
born. His life goes far back into the past. 
When he was a child the man was still 
living who had conversed with the survi- 
vors of the May Flower. When he was a 
child the man was living who had heard 
the soldiers of Oliver Cromwell rehearse 
the story of his battles. Nineteen such 
lives will take us back to the time when 
the form of the Son of God was seen on 
earth ! 

‘*He was thirty-six years old when 
Washington died. He had passed the me- 
ridian of life when Napoleon assumed the 
crown as Emperor of France. The French 
Revolution, the successive changes which 
have since passed over that country, over 
Europe and the Continent, have transpired 
as if under his eye. In his early life, he 
might have heard Whitefield preach. He 
had nearly reached adult age when Wes- 
ley, whose name he loved, was in his 
prime.’”? 


1 Bangor “ Whig and Courier.” 
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One of the last requests of Mr. Hutch- 
ings was that the American flag should 
cover his remains, and be unfurled at his 
burial. This was done, and in the still- 
ness of a bright spring afternoon, in the 
midst of an assembled multitude, upon the 
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farm which for nearly a century had been 
his home, all that was mortal of the old 
hero was removed from earthly sight, 
while the stars and stripes he had so long 
honored floated above his grave. 





ThE SOUTH SEA SURVEYING AND EXPLORING EXPEDITION. 


In kind compliance with the request of the Editor 
of the Recor», the following outline history of 
the United States South Sea Surveying and Ex- 
ploring Expedition has been prepared for its 
pages, by Mr. T. R. Peale, the last surviving 
child of the eminent painter, Charles Wilson 
Peale : 


The South Sea Surveying and Exploring 
Expedition. Its origin, organization, 
equipment, purposes, results and termi- 
nation. 

BY TITIAN RAMSAY PEALE. 


SomE few persons now living, may re- 
member a remarkable theory of the earth, 
promulgated by Captain Symmes, of the 
United States Army. He wanted to prove 
that the earth was formed in several con- 
centric spheres, with polar openings. 
Many of the newspapers about the year 
1820, called attention to, and were opened 
to the discussion of the theory; courses of 
lectures were delivered in different parts 
of the country, on the subject. Ohio was 
the cradle of Symmes’s theory, and John 
N. Reynoldsits nurse. This gentleman can- 
vassed the country, and by industrious 
writing, and lecturing, his efforts at last 
gained the attention of Congress, and an 
expedition was proposed to test the truth 
of the hypothesis.. The United States 
sloop of war Peacock was fitted out for 
the purpose, connected with the develop- 
ment of more practical interests to the 


1 Address on the subject of a Surveying and Ex- 
ploring Expedition to the Pacific Ocean and South 
Seas, delivered in the Hall of Representatives on 
the evening of April 3, 1836, by J. N. Reynolds, 


with correspondence and documents, 
published by Harper & Brothers, 1836, 
2 A Voyage round the World, including an 


New York, 


people in the seal and whale fisheries of 
the Antarctic regions of the earth. 

The preparations were made in 1828-9, 
and the command was given to Captain 
Ap Catesby Jones, of the United States 
Navy. The expedition did not sail; a 
store ship was found necessary, and some 
other equipments were required, which 
Congress did not approve. So the matter 
was dropped, Symmes’s internal regions 
were forgotten, and to this day their portals 
have remained locked to man. 

The United States ship Peacock made 
two voyages to the East Indies and around 
the world, which have been made very in- 
teresting and profitable to the country, 
by the published journals of Dr. W. S. 
W. Ruschenberger. She was not, how- 


“ever, sent to approach either of the poles 


of the earth.” 

Mr. Reynolds and his friends were not 
discouraged, but tried private enterprise, 
and succeeded in interesting parties who 
fitted out two brigs (the Annawan and 
Seraph), to cruise south, the product from 
sealing being expected to pay the cost of 
the voyage. Dr. James Eights, of Albany, 
T. F. Watson, and Mr. Reynolds, I be- 
lieve, went on the voyage. It was reported 
to be a failure.* 

The concentrical spheres of the earth 
having sunk out of sight and memory, 
Commodore Jones and his friends in Con- 


Embassy to Muscat and Siam, in 1836 and 1837, by 
W. S. W. Ruschenberger, M. D., &c., Author of 
Three Years in the Pacific. Philadelphia, : 1838. 
Carey, Lea & Blanchard, 


5 See Doc. 147, H. R., 25th Congress, 2d Ses- 
sion, p. 2. ' Letter from Captain Fanning to Secre- 
tary United States Navy, June 19, 1836. 
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gress were convinced that a South Sea 
Surveying and Exploring Expedition had 
become a necessity to our national reputa- 
tion. It was replanned ; a frigate and two 
brigs were required, with a store-ship. 
Appropriations were made; the frigate 
Macedonian was fitted out; the two brigs 
were built, also a store-ship, the Re/ie/, 
and Commodore Ap Catesby Jones was 
again selected for the command. He 
wanted the selection of his officers, and a 
scientific corps of five or six perscns. 

The President of the United States 
(Andrew Jackson), and his cabinet, began 
now to see that the nation was committed 
for an exploring expedition of some sort. 
But whether it should be for the discovery 
of new lands, hydrography, or the gen- 
eral interests of commerce, was the ques- 
tion. A grave one for the character of 
the nation. 

Overtures were made to various learned 
and scientific bodies, to suggest matters 
for observation, means to carry out the 
observations, and persons of suitable scien- 
tific ability for appointment. These over- 
tures were cheerfully and promptly re- 
sponded to by the most intelligent men of 
our country, through the most learned 
societies, and their reports formed the 
basis for the orders and instructions of the 
Navy Department to Commodore Jones, 
dated November oth 1837. 

The writer of this article was selected 
as bearer of some of these papers to Presi- 
dent Jackson, who expressed pleasure and 
approbation of their contents, saying also, 
he was relieved from many perplexities. 
He informed me that I would be ap- 
pointed a member of the Scientific Corps 
for the squadron, then fitting out at New 
York. Being selected for known fitness 
for carrying out, in addition to my other 
duties, one of the views entertained by 
the government, regarding the legacy of 
an English gentleman, James Smithson, 
who had bequeathed a sum of money to 
the United States to found an institution 
for the increase and diffusion of know- 
ledge, which seemed to indicate the 
foundation of a museum, my previous 
experience in exploration of the Rocky 
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Mcuntain regions under Major Long, 
my knowledge as a collector, naturalist, 
and draughtsman, &c., pre-eminently fit- 
ting me for the service. No specific orders 
concerning the Smithson Fund could be 
given me, because the money had not been 
received, but the Hon. Richard Rush had 
been, or was to be sent to England to re- 
ceive it. It was, however, determined for 
the credit of the country, to meet Mr. 
Smithson’s bequest in a liberal spirit, and 
with scientific material, equal in value to 
the money, should Congress accept it ; and 
further, I was expected to use all my en- 
ergies in forwarding this object, with the 
assurance of being sustained by the gov- 
ernment in my efforts. 

The appointments to the Scientific 
Corps were made in December, 1836, in 
so liberal a manner, that the vessels of 
the squadron could not be made to afford 
the necessary accommodations. The or- 
ganization and allotment of specific duties 
to each member was a source of anxiety 
and trouble. Mr. Reynolds had a dif- 
ference with the Secretary of the Navy, 
and appealed to the public papers about 
his appointment as journalist of the ex- 
pedition. 

With the increased number of persons, 
their stores and instruments, an increase 
of expenses followed, and were reported 
by the Secretary of the Navy to Congress 
to be about one and a half millions of 
dollars, without a prospect of the sailing 
ofaship. The Scientific Corps, although 
appointed in December 1836, were not al- 
lowed pay until July 4th 1837, and of 
course suffered inconvenience in being 
thrown out of their regular pursuits, oc- 
casioning some discontent.’ So matters 


1 The following is a copy of the official com 

munication : 

Navy Department, 
. 28th December, 1836. 
Sir: 

You are hereby appointed a member of the 
Scientific Corps to be attached to the South Sea 
Surveying and Exploring Expedition, now being 
fitted out under the Act of Congress of the 18th of 
January last. 

Your compensation will be at the rate of two 
thousand five hundred dollars a year, and one ra- 
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remained until apparent order was restored 
by the instructions to Commodore Jones, 
dated November 9th 1837, an extract of 
which is here given :— 


“ The following organization and distribution of 
labors of the Scientific Corps under your superin- 
tendence and direction have been adopted :— 

“Lieutenant James Glyn is charged with the 
geographical and hydrographical surveys, in which 
he will receive the aid of Lieutenant M. F. Maury, 
of Dr. James Eights, of Mr. R. Hoyle as draughts- 
man, and Midshipman Joseph A. Underwood as 
assistant draughtsman. The Astronomical De- 
partment is committed to Lieutenant M. F. Maury, 
to be assisted by Dr. W. R. Johnson, Professor 
James D. Dana will take charge of the subject of 
geology and mineralogy. Dr. Asa Gray will take 
charge of the subject of botany, with Mr. William 
Rich as assistant botanist, and Mr. Alfred T. Agate 
as drawer and painter of botanical subjects. 

“To Dr. Walter R, Johnson is assigned the De- 
partment of Physics, so far as the same may be ap- 
plicable to the promotion of the scientific objects of 
the expedition. He will particularly attend to all 
subjects of meteorology, and to the phenomena of 
light, heat, magnetism and gravitation, as applied 
to the earth, ocean, or atmosphere, and to other 
subjects of science immediately connected with 
these. 

“Of the different parts of Zoology, the follow- 
ing arrangement is made, in which the terms of 
art used are to be taken in the sense indicated by 
the latest and best authors who have written on the 
subject referred to, and whose works you will have 
with you. 

“To Mr. Titian R. Peale, are assigned the sub- 
jects of Mammalogy and Ornithology. 

“To Mr. Charles Pickering the subjects of 
Ichthyology and Herpetology. 

“To Mr. John W. Randal the subject of En- 
tomology, with the Crustacea. 

“To Mr. Joseph Couthony the subjects of Mala- 
cology, Conchology and Actinology. 

“To, Dr. Reynel Coates the subjects of Compara- 
tive Anatomy and Helminthology. 

“To Dr. James Eights, the subject of Organic 
Remains. 

“ Mr. Horatio E. Hale will perform the duty of 
Philologist to the expedition. He will carefully 
investigate the languages of the natives of the 
Islands and Countries you may visit, and collect as 
large vocabularies of the same as your opportunities 
will permit. 


tion per day, while on duty under the direction of 
this Department. Your allowances for travelling 
will be the same as those made to officers of the 
Navy. Iam very respectfully, &c., 
(Signed) MAHLON DICKERSON. 
TITIAN R, PEALE, Esq., 
Philadelphia, 
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‘Chaplain Walter Colton will act as Librarian 
to the Expedition, and is charged with the duties 
of writing a history of the voyage, embracing des- 
criptions of the countries that may be visited, the 
manners and customs of the natives, their antiqui- 
ties, religion and laws. 

“ Mr. J, Drayton, with the assistance of Mr. Wil- 

liam McMurtrie, is charged with the duties of 
Draughtsman and Painter for all subjects of 
Zoology. 
“Mr. Edward H. Darley is charged with the 
duties of Portrait painter, and painter of groups 
and sketches, such as may be wanted for the history 
of the voygage, or for any branch of science con- 
nected with the same. 

“Mr. Raphael Hoyle, as Landscape painter to 
the expedition, will furnish such paintings and 
drawings as may be necessary for the Geographical 
and Hydrographical suryeys, and for embellishing 
the history of the voyage, or any subject of science 
illustrating the same. 

“It is expected and required that the gentlemen 
whose duties are herein prescribed, shall, as far as 
their leisure and abilities will permit, and when 
invited, assist their associates in the performance of 
the duties of those who may be sick or absent. 

“ Mr. William McGuigan will perform the duties 
of Taxidermist, and such other duties in aid of the 
Zoological Department as may be required of him. 

“Mr. William M. Snider, as Machinist, is 
charged with adjustment and repair of the instru- 
ments to be employed, and with the construction 
of such as may be required. He will also take 
charge of the instruments as he may be directed by 
the Commander, 

“ As a guide to yourself and the Scientific Corps, 
for attaining the great objects of the expedition, I re- 
fer you to the annexed copies of a report of a cominit- 
tee of the American Philosophical Society of Phila- 
delphia, of October 1836; of a report of a committee 
of the East India Marine Society of Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, of the 3d November 1836; and of a 
communication from the Naval Lyceum of New 
York, of the 29th November last ; all which, so far 
as they accord with the views herein expressed, I 
wish to be considered as embraced in the instruc- 
tions, and-respected accordingly. 

“TI have to request that the attention of the 
Scientfic Corps be particularly invited to these 
papers, and that they may be permitted to make 
memorandums and extracts from the same. 

“T am with great respect, 
your obedient servant, 
“ (Signed) MAHLON DICKERSON.” 


The scientific corps originally proposed 
was to consist of six persons, now in- 
creased, as shown above, to twenty-one. 
The number was still thought insufficient. 
J. N. Reynolds was left out, disappointed 
in his hopes to be journalist of the voyage. 











Lieutenant Wilkes, who had been sent to 
Europe to purchase books and instruments, 
wanted to command one of the brigs, and 
also to be astronomer and hydrographer, 
but was opposed by Commodore Jones, 
who thought a naval command inconsist- 
ent with scientific duties. The disputes 
got into the newspapers, and now might 
amuse the reader, but are better consigned 
to oblivion. ‘The Secretary of the Navy, 
Commodore Jones, Lieutenants Wilkes and 
Slidell, with Professor Johnson, and J. N. 
Reynolds, all took parts in efforts to pro- 
cure favor in public opinion, and soon pro- 
duced a state of affairs discreditable to the 
service and requiring a suppression. The 
expedition was disbanded, officers and 
scientific corps alike dispersed to return to 
their homes and await further orders, 
leaving the vessels in the harbor of New 
York. - 

Many propositions were made for reor- 
ganization. The command was offered to 
most of the senior officers of the Navy, 
who declined for various reasons, until 
finally other vessels were selected, and two 
sloops of war, the Vin-ennes and Peacock, 
were fitted out, with the brig Porpoise, be- 
sides the schooners Fiying-Fish and Sea 
Gull, as tenders, with the store-ship Re/ie/; 
composing a squadron of six vessels." 

The personal organization was remod- 
elled, and concentrated at Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, and the following order issued :— 


“Extract of instructions from the Navy Depart- 
ment, to Lieutenant Charles Wilkes, Commanding 
Exploring Expedition, dated 11th August 1838. 

“ Although the primary object of the expedition 
is the promotion of the great interest of Commerce 
and Navigation, yet you will take all occasion, not 
incompatibte with the great purpose of your under- 
taking to extend the bounds of science and promote 
the acquisition of knowledge. For the more suc- 
cessful attainment of these,a corps of scientific 
gentlemen, consisting of the following persons, 
will accompany the expedition, and are placed un- 
der your direction: Mr. Hale, Phi/ologist; Mr, 
Pickering, Naturalist; Mr. Peale, Naturalist ; 
Mr, Couthony, Conchologist ; Mr. Dana, Mineralo- 
gist; Mr. Rich, Botanist ; Mr. Drayton, Draughts- 


1 See Message of the President. Doc. No. 147, 
H. R., 25th Congress, 2d session. 
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man; Mr. Agate, Draughtsman; Mr. Bracken- 
ridge, Horticulturist. . 

“The Hydrography and Geography of the 
various seas and countries you may visit in the 
route pointed out to you in the preceding instruc- 
tions, will occupy your special attention, and all the 
researches connected with them, as well as with As- 
tronomy, Terrestrial Magnetism, and Meteorology, 
are confided exclusively to the officers of the Navy, 
on whose zeal and talents the Department con- 
fidently relies, for such results as will enable future 
navigators to pass over the track traversed by your 
vessels without fear, and without danger, 

‘No special directions are thought necessary in 
regard to the mode of conducting the scientific re- 
searches and experiments which you are enjoined 
to prosecute, nor is it intended to limit the members 
of the corps each to his own particular science, 
All are expected to co-operate harmoniously in 
those kindred pursuits whose equal dignity and 
usefulness should insure equal’ ardor and industry, 
in extending their bounds and verifying their 
principles, y, 

“ As guides to yourself and the Scientific Corps, 
the Department would, however, direct your par- 
ticular attention to the learned and comprehensive 
report of the American Philosophical Society of 
Philadelphia; the report of a committee of the 





‘East India Marine Society of Salem, Massachusetts, 


and a communication from the Naval Lyceum of 
New York, which accompany, and are to be re- 
garded as forming a part of these instructions, so 
far as they accord with the primary objects of the 
expedition and its present organization. 

“You will therefore allow the gentlemen of the 
Scientific Corps the perusal of these valuable docu- 
ments, and permit them to copy such portions as 
they may think proper. 

“The Russian Vice-Admiral Kruizenstern has 
transmitted to the Department memoranda relating 
to the objects of this expedition, together with the 
most approved charts of his Atlas of the Pacific 
Ocean, with explanations, in three volumes, These 
are also confided to your care ; and it is not doubted 
that the friendly contributions of this distinguished 
navigator will essentially contribute to the success 
of an enterprise in which he takes so deep an 
interest. 

* You will prohibit all those under your com 
mand from furnishing any person not belonging to 
the expedition, with copies of any journal, chart, 
plan, memorandum, specimen drawing, printing or 
information of any kind, which has reference to 
the objects or proceedings of the expedition. 

“Tt being considered highly important that no 
journal of these voyages, Sither partial, or com- 
plete, should be published without the authority, 
and under the supervision of the government of the 
United States, at whose expense this expedition is 
undertaken, you will, before you reach the waters 
of the United States, require from every person 
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under your command the surrender of all journals, 
memoranda, remarks, writings, drawings, sketches 
and paintings, as well as all specimens of every 
kind, collected or prepared during your absence 
from the United States. 

“ After causing correct inventories of these to be 
made and signed by two commissioned officers, and 
by the parties by whom they were collected or pre- 
pared, you will cause them to be carefully sealed 
by the said officers, and reserved for such disposi- 
tion as the Department may direct. 

“ You will adopt the most effectual measures to 
prepare and preserve all specimens of natural his- 
tory that may be collected, and should any m5 
tunity occur for sending home, by a vessel of war 
of the United States, copies of information or du- 
plicates of specimens, or any other materials you 
may deem it important to preserve from reach of 
future accident, you will avail yourself of the oc- 
casion—forwarding as frequently as may be done 
with safety, details “of your voyage, and its most 
material events; at the same time strictly prohibit- 
ing all communications, except to this Department, 
from any person attached to the expedition, refer- 
ring to discoveries or any circumstances connected 
with the progress of your enterprise. 

‘It is believed that the officers under your com- 
mand require no special advice or direction from 
this department. Bearing in mind, as they no 
doubt will, that the undertaking which they are 
about assisting to accomplish is one that necessarily 
attracts the attention of the civilized world, and 
that the honor and interests of their country are in- 
volved in its results, it is not for amoment doubted 
but that in this, as on all other occasions, they will 
so conduct themselves as to add to the reputation 
our navy has so justly acquired at home and abroad. 

“With the best wishes for the success of the ex- 
pedition, and the safe return of yourself and your 
companions, I am, very respectfully, &c., 

“ (Signed) J. K. PAULDING. 

“P,S. The accompanying printed list of Eng- 
lish words, drawn up by Mr, Gallatin’ and received 
from the War Department since the instructions 
were prepared, are intended for Indian vocabula- 
ries, which can be filled up as circumstances per- 
mit—taking care that the same words be used in 
all of them. 

“« (Signed) J. K. PAULDING. 

*¢ Lieutenant CHARLES WILKES, 

“Commanding Exploring Expedition, &c.” 


The Scientific Corps, nine in number, 
were distributed in the following manner: 
Charles Pickering and Messrs. Couthony 
and J. Drayton in the wardroom of the 
Vincennes, Lieutenant Charles Wilkes com- 
manding. T. R. Peale, J. D. Dana, H. 
Hale, in the wardroom of the Peacock, 


1 Albert Gallatin, 
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Lieutenant W. L. Hudson commanding. 
William Rich, A. T. Agate and James 
Brackenridge, on board the store-ship Re- 
“ef, Lieutenant A. K. Long commanding. 
President Van Buren and the Secretary 
of the Navy, J. K. Paulding, made a 
visit of inspection at Norfolk, Virginia. 
We sailed from Hampton Roads on the 
18th of August, 1838, and the voyage 
commenced pleasantly. We passed be- 
tween the islands of St. Michael and St. 
Mary, Azores, on the 11th of September, 
and anchored at Funchal, Madeira, on the 
17th. Here, it .may be said, we com- 
menced our duties as explorers, and as the 
journal of the expedition has been pub- 
lished by Captain Wilkes, and long before 
the public, it is not necessary to keep our 
track, excepting where explaining results. 
On the 26th of January, the squadron 
was anchored opposite the mouth of the 
Rio Negro, Patagonia. A signal from the 
commander called all the members of the 
scientific ‘corps on board the Vincennes, to 
receive orders previous to landing, which 
was accomplished under difficulties and 
danger. Both the tenders grounded on 
the bar at the entrance of the river. 
The Sea Gui surged over the sands 
into deeper water inside of the surf, and 
the work of surveying, &c., commenced. 
Our orders from Captain Wilkes were 
sufficiently explicit about landing, duties 
on shore, &c., dut no provision was made 
for returning to the ships, or subsistence 
while ashore. Captain Ringgold was 
charged with the survey of the river, and 
unfortunately issued orders to the officers 
in charge of the boats 40 hold no communi- 
cation with the gentlemen of the. Scientific 
Corps after landing them. Vhe weather was 
very warm; our only drink, such as we 
could find. was brackish water, and, for- 
tunately, game on the pampa was abun- 
dant, or the writer, and two surgeons— 
Drs. Fox and Holmes—would have suf: 
fered more. As it was, the two surgeons 
were overcome by the sun’s heat on the 
sand-hills, as there was no vegetation to 
afford shade. 
Captain .Hudson, who was a humane 
officer, saw the difficulty, and ordered a 












boat to our relief, or matters would have 
been worse. The animal specimens col- 
lected were almost all spoiled by the heat 
of the weather, as they could not be sent 
to the ships. 

Captain Wilkes required me to prepare 
court-martial charges against the conduct 
of Lieutenant Ringgold, but this was de- 
clined, and a request to be returned to 
the United States by the first opportunity 
was substituted, unless I could have the 
assurance of better protection and assist- 
ance for myself and colleagues of the 
Scientific Corps, during the remainder of 
the voyage. ‘This was obtained orally at 
Callao, Peru, many months afterwards. 
No other serious complaint could be made 
of improper treatment during the time we 
were afloat. 

We left the Rio Negro, on the 2d of 
February, 1839, and pursued our course 
towards Cape Horn. And for the re- 
mainder of the voyage the reader is re- 
ferred to the published narrative by Capt. 
Wilkes. The object of this paver is to 
give only the experience of the Naturalist 
and Artist, on a voyage of discovery; 
and to show how opinions of the modes 
of increase, and diffusion of knowledge in 
a republic, may change, and bring dis- 
credit in our national obligations. Also 
to show how future generations may be 
benefited by the expensive blunders of 
the past. 

The aggregate material, by observation, 
nd unceasing industry in all branches of 
sience, made an enormous collection ; 
fr greater than that of any previous en- 
teprise of the kind. The labor was pro- 
ticted to four years. We seldom in those 
tites could hear from home in the “out 
ofthe way’’ places we were exploring, 
an\ looked joyously for approbation on 
oufeturn. We had encountered the ice- 
berg of the Antarctic regions, if we 
coul not prove the discovery of a new 
confent. We had surveyed the islands 
of te Cannibals, and discovered new 
islang, where our race has since found 
new lymes. Will any one wonder at our 


surpri¢ when landing again on our shores 
we wep received with a cold shoulder ? 
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Unfortunately it is too true to be a pleas- 
ant memory. 

Our organization commenced under 
President Jackson. We started under the 
auspices of President Van Buren, and ar- 
rived home in the time of President Tyler. 

The collections of the expedition had 
from time to time, when opportunities of- 
fered, been sent home. They were of 
value to patriotic ‘‘closet naturalists,’ 
stay-at-home philosophers, and others who 
could profit by Congressional appropria- 
tions of money, liberally made for the 
care of the articles, and affording tempta- 
tion for profitable distinction without cost 
of field labor—hence it was important that 
we should have done something wrong, 
so that our places could be “ better’’ 
filled. The efforts proved nothing but 
our industry in the collection of valuable 
scientific material. The Scientific Corps 
was dismissed by the Navy Department, 
without a call for reports. The Secretary 
of the Navy said ‘‘ the subject was before 
Congress, and doubtless some suitable pro- 
vision would be made for securing the re- 
sults of the expedition, under the superin- 
tendence of those who had been charged with 
its various departments of duty.’”' 

It will be recollected that we were pro- 
hibited from furnishing any person, not 
belonging to the expedition, any memo- 


1 Navy Department, 
13th Fuly 1842. 
Sir: 

Upon a careful consideration of the Act of Con- 
gress authorizing and organizing the Exploring 
Expedition, I am of opinion that so far as this De- 
partment is concerned, the expedition must be con- 
sidered as at an end upon the return of the ships. 
I have consequently no authority to continue you 
any longer in your present position. You will. 
therefore consider yourself as detached from the 
Exploring Expedition. 

The subject is now before Congress, and doubt- 
less some suitable provision will be made for secur- 
ing the results of the expedition, under the super- 
intendence of those who have been charged with its 
various departments of duty. 

I am, respectfully, 
Your obt. servt., 
(Signed) A. P. UpsHur, 
T. R. PEALE, Esq., 
Naturalist, Exploring Expedition, 
Philadelphia. 
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randum, specimen, drawing, &c., having 
reference to the objects of the expedition, 
and that all were to be boxed up and 
sealed in the presence of two commis- 
sioned officers. 

The most able men, and best talents of 
our country, were called forth in efforts 
to secure the character and interests of the 
public. On the 7th of May 1840, two 
years before the return of the expedition, 
a party of gentlemen, seventeen in num- 
ber, assembled at the residence of the 
Hon. Joel R. Poinsett, to confer on the 
expediency of establishing in the City of 
Washington, a Cabinet of Natural His- 
tory. A committee was appointed, who 
reported at the same place of meeting on 
the 8th; and on the 15th of May the 
‘* National Institution for the Promotion 
of Science,’’ was organized at the seat 
of government. 

The National Institution received our 
collections of all kinds, before we arrived 
home. And the President his Excellency 
John Tyler, selected Robert Greenhow, 
then Secretary of the Department of 
Literature and Fine Arts, National Insti- 
tute, to draw up the reports, and write 
the journal of the expedition. Further 
appropriations of money being required 


in Congress, that body changed the plans.° 


The matter was referred to the Joint Li- 
brary Committee of Congress, who ap- 
pointed the Hon. Senator Benjamin Tap- 
pan, to complete the objects of the ex- 
pedition, as their agent. He immedi- 
ately removed the scientific stores from 
the custody of the National Institution, 
and with the assistance of Lieutenant 
Wilkes as sub-agent, commenced prepara- 
tion for the publication of results of our 
labors. 

It will be recollected that the Scientific 
Corps had been dismissed by the Navy 
Department without a call for reports and 
without pay, to await the action of Con- 
gress—-that all journals, drawings, paint- 
ings, and specimens had been given up be- 
fore arriving in our waters, and placed 
under seal to await further decision. I 
am ashamed to record the fact, that when 
the boxes and. packages were placed in 
charge of the National Institution, the 
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seals were broken and a general scramble 
for curiosities took place by irresponsible 
members of the Society, in which some 
** Honorable’? men thoughtlessly took 
part. Many valuable specimens were lost, 
particularly shells and skins of birds. 
After waiting six months in quiet obe- 
dience without any pay to defray the 
wants of a family, the following cor- 
respondence opened a new phase :— 


To TITIAN R. PEALE, Esq., 
Philadelphia. 
Sir: 

If you would like an opportunity to review, ar- 
range and label your collections, formed during the 
cruise of the Exploring Expedition, the Secretary 
will allow $120 per month while you are so oc- 
cupied. We should also be glad of your assist- 
ance, if you will join in getting all these collec- 
tions in order, I am, with great respect, 

Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) CHARLES PICKERING. 
Washington, Fanuary 3d 1843. 


To the-Hon. A P. Upsnur, 
Secretary, United States Navy. 
Sir: , 
Sometime in the month of December 1836, I re- 
ceived an appointment to the Scientific Corps of 


the Exploring Expedition, accompanied by a com- 


munication from the Hon, Mahlon Dickerson, in 
which I was assured, that, although the certificate 
of appointment was made out in general terms and 
no specific duties therein stated, my rank was of 
the highest grade. (I regret that I am unable t¢ 
send you the letter, it was lost inthe ship Peacock, 

The duties subsequently assigned in a communicd 

tion received through Commodore Ap Cates 

Jones, were such as did not render me subserviet 

to any other naturalist in the corps. 

The expedition in which I had the honorto 
serve, was commenced under the auspices of he 
United States, 1 \eft a private corporationfor 
higher honors in the service of my country, anj to 
it, I still look with hope, for the final consurna- 
tion of those honors, independent of all privaf as- 
sociations, 

I was somewhat surprised by receiving th) en 
closed letter from Dr, Pickering, containig, as 
you will see, an offer of 42s patronage; and yomis- 
ing that “ the Secretary will allow $120 per month 
while you are so occupied.’”’ By inferenc) I am 
led to believe he means the Hon. Secretarof the 
Navy, (not the Secretary of the Nation; Insti- 
tute); but as he does not specify by what athority 
he makes the offer to me,I am left i doubt 
whether the door is now opening, by whia we are 
to return and redeem that reputation fr which 
years of anxious labor have been expendd. 

Excuse the liberty I have taken in apealingto 
you for information, as to whether Dr. lickering’s 




















letter comes with your authority, or is only the 
epistle of one, suffering like myself from the im- 
patience of long-deferred hopes. 
With great respect, I have the honor to be, your 
obedient servant, TITIAN R. PEALE. 
Philadelphia, January 6th 1843. 


Navy Department, 
11th Fanuary 1843. 
Sir: 

In reply to your letter of the 6th inst., you are in- 
formed that Dr. Pickering, Curator of the National 
Institute, had my authority for the order to which 
you refer, and I hope you will come on and lend 
your aid in the work of arranging the collections 
of the late Exploring Expedition. 

I am respectfully, 
your obedient servant, 
(Signed) A. P. Upsuur. 
TITIAN R. PEALE, Esq., 
Philadelphia. 


On visiting Washington to ‘‘ review, 
arrange and label the collections formed 
during the cruise,’’ their confusion was 
found worse than has been described in 
the foregoing pages. The writer returned 
to Philadelphia, discouraged. Senator 
Tappan there called on me, and in behalf 
of the Library Committee of Congress, 
gave assurance that if I would return 
to Washington and take charge of the col- 
lections again, and finish my reports, not 
only arrears of pay, but ample reward for 
past services would be granted, but in the 
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meantime it would be requisite to submit 
to inconvenience, and the terms indicated 
by the Secretary of the Navy, until other 
arrangements could be made by the Com- 
mittee. The committee did not fulfil Azs 
promises; the struggle to live in Washing- 
ton (one of the conditions proposed) 
was a hard oue on the reduced compensa- 
tion, but borne patiently as long as _pos- 
sible. The materials forming our scientific 
stores were peddled to authors, not so 
much to aid, but to supersede us. Our 
positions held during the voyage were mis- 
represented, and higher salaries than ours 
offered, besides greater facilities to con- 
sult libraries, and other collections. All 
the journals of the expediticn written by 
its various members and given up under 
seal on our arrival home, were secured to 
the commander, to be published as his 
own, on private speculation, at the public 
expense.’ He was charged with misrepre- 
sentations by the officers who accompanied 
him, and they petitioned Congress for re- 
dress, but without effect.’ 
( Concluded in the next number.) 


1 Report of Hon. J. W. Davis, H. R., 160, 28th 
Congress, 2d Session. 

2 See memorial of officers of the Exploring Ex- 
pedition to the Congress of the United States, 
Washington, January 1847, 





WASHINGTON 


PerHAps the Commander-in-chief of 
the French and American armies never 
appeared to greater advantage than when 





1 The above sketch is from the pen of Mrs, 
Catharine R. Williams, and appeared in the Ap- 
pendix to the Life of Captain Stephen Olney, of 
Rhode Island. Mr. Henry T. Drowne, in a note 
to the Editor, enclosing the sketch, says: ‘I was 
personally acquainted with Captain Stephen Olney, 
and used to ride with him in the town of North 
Providence in my boyhood. He was the first offi- 
cer inside the enemy’s redoubts at Yorktown when 
the attack was made, and he shouted his order to 
his troops: “ Captain Olney’s Company will form 
here.” When Lafayette visited the United States 
in 1824, Captain Olney was not forgotten. A play 
was gotten up in the city of New York, in honor 
of the Nation’s guest, entitled “The Siege of 
Yorktown,” in which Captain Olney was made to 





AT NEWPORT: 






he passed over to Newport to review the 
French forces under the Count de Roch- 
appear as a prominent character, and it was per- 
formed before the General; and when he was 
triumphantly escorted through the streets of Provi- 
dence, upon alighting at the State House, he was 
met at the steps by Captain Olney, whom he in- 
stantly recognised, and, with all the warmth of 
French feeling, folded him in his arms, kissing 
him on each cheek, and so melting was the scene 
that, among the many hundreds who witnessed this 
honest and patriotic effusion of tenderness, scarce 
a dry eye was to be seen. He was as a soldier 
amongst the bravest of the brave. 

“ It was not known to the officers of the Rhode 
Island Historical Society several years ago who th: 
eye-witness was, but my drawing attention to the 
subject has enabled me to state that the venerable 
gentleman was Daniel Updike.” 
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ambeau. General Washington and _ his 
suite went over from Canonicut, and were 
received at the head of Long Wharf by 
the French officers at the head of 7000 
men, who lined the streets from thence to 
the Court House. 

‘*T never,”’ said an eye-witness, in 1839, 
‘*felt the solid earth tremble under me 
before. The firing from the French ships 
that lined the harbor was tremendous. It 
was one continued roar, and looked as 
though the very river was on fire. Wash- 
ington, as you know, was a Marshal of 
France; he could not command the 
French army without being invested with 
that title. He wore on this day the in- 
signia of his office, and was received with 
all the hozors due to one in that capacity.’ 
It is known that many of the flower of the 
French nobility were numbered in the 
army that acted in our defence.’’ 

‘* Never,’’ said the aged narrator, ‘‘ will 
the scene be erased from my memory. 
The attitude of the nobles; their deep 
obeisance ; the lifting of hats and caps; 
the waving of standards; the sea of 


plumes ; the long line of French soldiers, 
and the general disposition of their arms, 
unique to us, separating to the right and 
left ; the Chief, with the Count Rocham- 


beau on his left, unbonneted, walked 
through. The French nobles, command- 
ers, and then under-officers followed in the 
wake. 

‘¢ Count Rochambeau was a small, keen- 
looking man, not handsome as was his 
son, afterwards Governor of Martinico. 
Count Noailles looked like what he was— 
a great man. He made a noble appear- 
ance there, as did also a Prussian baron 
and a Polish count, officers of high stand- 
ing in the army, who walked next. But 
the resplendent beauty of the two Viome- 
nils eclipsed all the rest. They were 
brothers, and one of them a general in 
the army, who bore the title of count, too. 
Newport never saw anything so handsome 
as those two young brothers. 

‘*T thought,’’ said the enthusiastic nar- 
rator, ‘‘as the breeze of morning lifted the 


1 This is undoubtedly an erroneous statement. 
See RecorD, vol, IIL., pp. 140, 141. 
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shining curls from the fair forehead of the 
elder Viomenil, and discovered the spark- 
ling eyes and blooming cheeks and won- 
derfully fine mouth, that nothing could 
surpass him; but when I looked at his 
brother, I was puzzled to tell which was 
the handsomest. Both were of command- 
ing height and well proportioned, as were 
very many of those who accompanied 
them. But. we, the populace, were the 
only ones who looked at them, for the eye 
of every Frenchman was directed to Wash- 
ington. 

‘Calm and unmoved by all the honors 
that surrounded him, the voice of adula- 
tion nor the din of battle had never dis- 
turbed the equanimity of his deportment. 
Ever dignified, he wore on this day the 
same saint-like expression that always cha- 
racterized him. ‘There were other officers 
of inferior grade too, that followed ; and 
I afterwards saw them all on horseback, 
but they did not sit on a horse like Wash- 
ington, or, to bring a comparison down to 
your time, like General Jackson. I must 
say of the French, I do not think horse- 
manship their forte. 

‘* Well. they proceeded to the Court or 
State House, and from thence to the lodg- 
ings of Count Rochambeau, down what is 
now called Spring street, preceded by the 
‘ Pioneers,’ a company armed only with 
axes, held up straight before their faces, 
with the edge outwards. It was amusing 
to see how far these fellows would roll 
their eyes to catch a glimpse of Wash- 
ington, for they dared as well die as turn 
their heads one inch. 

‘*The roofs and windows of every 
house in sight were filled with the fair 
part of creation, and oh! the fluttering of 
handkerchiefs and showering of favors! 
It was a proud day for Newport !”’ 

A proud day, indeed! She that had 
sat in the dust for three long years—she 
that had been made bare and desolate, 
that had seen her fields laid waste, and 
her sons dragged into captivity—she that 
had drunk at the hand of the Lord the 
cup of his fury, yea, drank the dregs of 
the cup of trembling, and wrung them 
out! It was fitting this triumph should 
be hers. 
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‘THE ASSAILANTS OF BALTIMORE. 
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JOHN BULL AND THE BALTIMOREANS, 


THE repulse of the British ships whose 
heavy guns assailed Fort McHenry in Sep- 
tember, 1814, and of an invading British 
land force at the same time, who had 
marched from North Point, twelve or fif- 
teen miles distant, to attack Baltimore, 
cheered the hearts of the Americans, and 
drew from William Charles, of Philadel- 
phia, a caricature entitled ‘‘ John Bull and 
the Baltimoreans,’’ of which the above en- 
graving is a reduced copy. The story may 
be briefly told :— 

After the success of the British at Wash- 
ington City, in August, 1814, they deter- 
mined to try their hand upon Baltimore. 
On the evening of a quiet Sabbath day, 
the r1th of September, a British fleet was 
seen off the mouth of the Patapsco, and dis- 
turbed the repose of the Baltimoreans, It 
proceeded toward North Point, and an- 
chored near it, and early the next morn- 
ing a land-force, commanded by General 


Ross, of Scotch descent, disembarked 


there. ‘These were accompanied by ma- 
rines and seamen under Admiral Cock- 
burn, who is known in the history of the 
war of 1812 as a sort of amphibious ma- 
rauder on the shores of Chesapeake Bay. 
The combined forces numbered about nine 
thousand men. Ross and Cockburn, with 
their staff officers, appeared on shore at 
seven o'clock, and very soon the whole 
army was in motion toward Baltimore. 

General Smith, of Baltimore, a hero of 
the Revolution, was then in command of 
about nine thousand troops in that city, 
and he sent General Stricker with three 
thousand of them to watch the movements 
of the invaders, and another force of 
Maryland militia, under Major Randall, to 
co-operate with Stricker. 

Feeling very confident of success, Ross 
and Cockburn rode gayly forward at the 
head of the troops for about an hour, when 
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they stopped at a farm-house to rest and 
carouse for another hour. Then they 
moved again in the direction of Baltimore, 
and very soon encountered the advance of 
Stricker’s force, among whom were some 
expert riflemen. One of these, partly 
concealed, shot and mortally wounded 
General Russ, as he rode forward, upon a 
knoll. He died in the arms of Sir Duncan 


A sharp battle occurred after the death 
of Ross, and for a time the result was un- 
certain. At length the Americans were 
driven from the field, and the British bi- 
vouacked on it that night. The next 
morning they moved on toward Baltimore. 
They manceuvred cautiously most of the 
day, and at three o’clock the next morn- 
ing, after being satisfied that the Ameri- 
cans were too well intrenched to be dis- 
lodged, they stole off to North Point, in a 
heavy rain, and re-eembarked. Meanwhile 
the British vessels that had gone up to as- 
sail Fort McHenry, at Baltimore, had also 
been repulsed, and ships and troops, dis- 


comfited, departed in haste from the well- 


defended city. 

The caricature represents the Maryland 
militia and some regulars driving away the 
assailants. One of them, on the extreme 
left, holding up his hat, cries, ‘‘ Shoot, 
boys, shoot ! Huzza for Baltimore!’’ In 
the distance is seen a rifleman firing at 
General Ross on horseback, and saying, 
‘* Now for that chap on horseback, with 
the plaid bonnet on. There! There’s a 
rifle pill for you. That’s a quietus.’’ Ross 
exclaims, ‘‘De’il take that Republican 
rascal, wi’ his rifle gun, for he’s blawn my 
brains out.’’ The front American, who is 
piercing John Bull with a bayonet, says, 
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Macdougall, his favorite aid, who also sup- 
ported the dying Pakenham, at New Or- 
leans, a few months afterward. Macdou- 
gall, who was a descendant of the Lord of 
the Isles, was living in London a few years 
ago. The writer received a letter from 
him in 1867, from which he has copied 
the annexed signature. 


“‘Oh! hoh! Johnny, you thought you 
had Alexandrians to deal with, did you? 
but we’ll teach you to know what a flog- 
ging is! !!’’ See Recorp, vol. Il., p. 554. 

John Bull, as he feels the bayonet-thrust, 
is made to exclaim, ‘‘ Mercy! mercy on 
me. What fellows those Baltimorians are ! 
After the example of the Alexandrians, | 
thought I had nothing to do but enter the 
town and carry off the Booty! but here is 
nothing but disgrace and defeat.’’ Near 


the front of the retreating invaders is 
Admiral Cockburn, who had plundered 
Hampton, near Old Point Comfort, and 
Havre-de-Grace, at the mouth of the Sus- 


quehanna river. The admiral says: ‘‘ Oh 
Lord! the General is killed and the fleet 
beat off. Haste, haste to the shipping, or 
we are all gone!’’ Another Scotchman 
near, says: ‘‘In gude troth, Admiral, I 
think ye are as mad as our government. 
Dinna ye ken the General is kilt? Ye 
must only attack sic places as Hampton, 
Havre-de-Grace and Alexandria.’’ Colo- 
nel Brooke, on whom the command de- 
volved on the fall of Ross, is seen on his 
horse, brandishing his sword, and exclaim- 
ing: ‘‘ What’s the matter, you cowardly 
rascals! Back, back, and execute the 
orders of the Government. We must at- 
tack every point that’s assailable.’’ 
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CHAPEL IN LAMBETH PALACE. 
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THE CHAPEL. 


Tue above is a view of the Chapel in 
Lambeth Palace, wherein Rev. William 
White, D. D., of Philadelphia, and Rev. 
Samuel Provoost, D.D., of New York 
were consecrated Bishops in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in America, on the 4th 
of February, 1787. It is from a photo- 
graph made in 1873, at the instance of 
Mr. Lloyd Hoppin, of Philadelphia.' 

Lambeth Palace has been the property 
of the See of Canterbury, and the resi- 
dence of its Archbishops since the twelfth 
century. It is in a conspicuous position 
on the banks of the Thames, between 
Westminster and Blackfriars, and it has 
been a silent witness of some of the most 
notable events in English history. There 

' The Recorp is indebted to Mr, John A. Mc- 
Allister, of Philadelphia, for the photograph. 


a 


many of the martyrs suffered; and the 
massive stone tower, in which the Lollards 
endured untold cruelties, stands as a 
monument of man’s inhumanity to man. 
There Kings and Queens were often seen 
as guests of the Primate. Queen Mary 
completely furnished the Palace for her 
favorite Cardinal Pole ; and Elizabeth did 
the same for the Protestant Archbishops 
Parker and Whitgift.° The readers of 
English history will remember the rude- 
ness of ‘‘ Queen Bess,’’ who, on departing 
from the palace, after having been sump- 
tuously entertained there as a guest, said to 
Archbishop Parker’s wife: ‘*Madam I 
may not call you, and Mistress [a word 
used then in a disreputable sense] I am 
ashamed to call you, so I know not 
what to call you, but yet I do thank you.’’ 
This rudeness ‘was an expression of the 
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rough Queen’s dislike of the clergy being 
married ! 

The story of the origin of the Chapel 
at Lambeth, is a strange one in the ears 
of enlightened people. In the thirteenth 
century, the British monarch favored his 
subjects with a foreign prelate named Boni- 
face, who was installed Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and Primate of England. 
He was totally unfitted by his bad temper 
and worse morals, to be the spiritual 
leader of a nation. He was avaricious, 
profane and cruel. He made grand visi- 
tations from monastery to monastery, ex- 
acting honors and money. One day he 
approached the Priory of St. Bartholo- 
mew, near London, where he was received 
with conspicuous honors. ‘‘I pass not 
upon the honor,’’ said Boniface, ‘* but 
come to visit you.’’ The canons of the 
priory knew what ‘‘ visit’’ meant, on Ais 
lips, and said: ‘* Having a learned bishop, 
we ought not, in contempt of him, to be 
visitede by any other.’’ ‘These words so 
offended the Archbishop that he struck the 
sub-prior in the face, saying, ‘‘ Indeed ! 
indeed! Doth it become you English 
traitors so to answer me?’’ Then with 
horrible oaths and blasphemies, he tore in 
pieces the rich cope of the sub-prior and 
trampled it under his feet. 
pushed him against a column so violently 
that he was almost killed. The canons 
came to the rescue of their leader, and 
handled the Archbishop so roughly that 
his foreign followers came to és rescue. 
The canons were unmercifully beaten, and 
when they had escaped from their assail- 
ants, they hastened to complain to the 
Bishop of London. He sent them to the 
King. In blood and dirt, and tattered 
clothing, they went to the palace, but the 
King would not see them. The city was 
soon in an uproar, and the populace 
would have cut Boniface in pieces if he 
had not secreted himself at Lambeth. 
The mob sought for him there, crying : 
‘*Where is the ruffian? Where is the 
cruel smiter ?’’ The canons and their abet- 
tors were excommunicated by the Arch- 
bishop, when the Pope interfered and ad- 
iusted the affair. ‘‘ With a shrewd eye 


Then he’ 
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to the splendor and profit of the church,’’ 
says an English historian, ‘‘he ordered 
Boniface to do penance for his fault, by 
building for the See of Canterbury a rich 
chapel at Lambeth in place of the then 
existing manor-house.’’ 

Mr. Hoppin has kindly furnished for the 
RecorpD the following description of the 
chapel, taken from Tanswell’s superb 
work, ‘‘ Antiquities of Lambeth :’’ 

‘** The Chapel of Lambeth is by far the 
most ancient part of the building, being 
probably of Boniface’s original erection. 
It isin the earliest style of English archi- 
tecture, lighted on the sides by triple 
lancet-shaped windows, and on the east 
by a window of five lights, set between 
massive and deep masonry. Its dimen- 
sions are seventy-two feet in length, twen- 
ty-five in breadth, and thirty in height. 
Previous to the Civil Wars, the windows 
were adorned with very fine painted glass, 
put up by Archbishop Morton, as appeared 
by his device in two windows representing 
the whole history of man from the crea- 
tion to the day of judgement. The win- 
dows being divided into three parts. The 
two side lights contained the types of the 
Old Testament, and the middle light the 
antitype and verity in the New. * * 
These windows were shortly afterwards Pa 
faced by the Puritans. ‘The roof, which 
is flat and divided into compartments, is 
embellished with the arms of Laud. That 
part of the chapel which is fitted up for 
divine service, is separated from the re- 
mainder (of the western extremity) by a 
massive and richly carved oak screen— 
which, somewhat strangely, 7s painted. 
* * * The interior is handsomely fitted 
up with a range of pews and stalls on each 
side for the officers of the Archbishop’s 
household, with seats beneath for the in- 
ferior domestics; a screen elaborately 
carved as well as the Archbishop’s seat ; 
a stall which adjoins the inner side of it; 
an altar-piece of the Corinthian order. A 
gallery beneath the west window contains a 
sort of reading-desk, in front a plain 
movable pulpit, and some other decora- 
tions.”’ : 

‘* There has been no alteration made 




















in the chapel,’’ Mr. Hoppin says, ‘‘ since 
the consecration of Bishops White and 
Provoost, except that of replacing the 
pews, which occurred after 1787. In the 
western end of the chapel, behind the 
screen, there is a monument to Arch- 
bishop Parker, above mentioned (the 
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translator of the Bible); but his remains 
are beneath the pavement about midway 
in the aisle, and marked by a slab with 
the following inscription : ‘‘ Corpus. Nat- 
THANEI, ARCHIEPISCOPI TANDEM. Hic 
QUIESCIT.’’ 





HEADQUARTERS, NEw WINDSOR, 
JUNE 19, 1781. 


The army will march for its encamp- 
ment in the vicinity of Peekskill, in the 
following order, and on the days named if 
the weather will permit :' First, the Divi- 
sion commanded by Major-General Par- 
sons, (agreeably -to the arrangement of 
yesterday) on Thursday, the 21st instant ; 
General Lincoln’s Division on the 22d; 
then General Howe’s on the 23d. The 
Quartermaster-General will point out the 
ground. ‘The officers commanding Divi- 
sions are to make the necessary arrange- 
ments with the Quartermaster-General for 
removing the troops to their ground, pro- 
viding them with tents, &c. 

The detachments intended to garrison 
West Point and its dependencies, are to 
repair to the barracks on the Point, as 
their divisions respectively march. 

General Knox will furnish such field- 
pieces to each division when it marches, 
as it can conveniently man, without inter- 
rupting the important work he has on 
hand. 

The corps of sappers and miners may 
move when General Duportail (who will 
have respect to the business they are now 
engaged in) shall order. 

A captain, five subs, six sergeants and 
one hundred rank and file of the best oars- 





' Washington was now expecting to be joined 
on the Hudson river, in the course of a few days, 
by the French army under the Count de Rocham- 
beau, and had planned a combined attack upon the 
British in the city of New York, and on New 
Vor. IIl.—17 


WASHING TON’S ORDERLY BOOKS. 
[Continued from page 215.] 


men in the army, are to be drawn from 
the line at large, in as equal proportion as 
such men can be had, and placed under 
the command of Major Darby, who is to 
receive all the boats ordered to West 
Point, and will put them in the best order 
he can. Major Darby will consult with 
the Quartermaster-General and give every. 
aid in his power to collect the boats in 
the river to a point, and will determine 
what repairs it may be in his power to be- 
stow on them, that measures may be taken 
accordingly. 

The difficulty of transportation must be 
too obvious to the army to need repetition 
—but was the case otherwise, the opera- 
tions of the campaign will more than 
probably be of such a nature as to render 
it not only advisable, but indispensably 
necessary to encumber the field as little as 
possible with baggage. The Commander- 
in-chief does therefore, in most pointed 
terms, recommend to officers of every 
rank commanding corps to divest them- 
selves of every species of baggage that 
they can possibly do without, and will see 
that all others under their respective orders 
do the like—if this timely admonition is 
disregarded they must abide the conse- 
quences. 

No woinen will be suffered to ride in 
wagons, or walk in the ranks this cam- 
paign, unless there are very particular rea- 


York Island. For the purpose of meeting the 
French army and making the attack, the Conti- 
nental troops contained m the Highlands were 
marched to, and formed an encampment near, 
Peekskill, below the Highlands.—f Ev.] 
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sons tor it, of which the general officer, 
or officer commanding the division or 
brigade to which they belong, is to be 
the judge. A written permission ony will 
avail; without this the officer of the day 
or police are not only authorized to turn 
them out, but requested to inflict instant 
punishment upon those who shall be found 
transgressors of this order. 

Every mess must carry its own camp 
kettle, unless otherwise directed in gen- 
eral orders. Officers of every rank are to 
consider themselves as responsible for the 
orders of this day so far as respects the 
corps they command and to report de- 
linquencies in others. 


New WINDSOR, JUNE 20, 1781. 


The regimental surgeons are to have 
all their sick that are not able to move 
with the troops, remuved to the hospital 
at Robinson’s house,‘ except the small- 
pox patients, who are to be removed to 
the small-pox hospital, in the rear of the 
New Hampshire huts. In removing the 
latter, particular care should be taken that 
they have no communication with the rest 
of the army.’ 

Two men from the Massachusetts line, 
one from the Connecticut, and one from 
the Hampshire line, such as are least fit 
for field duty (recruits in preference), to 
be sent to Dr. Craik for the purpose of 
assisting the flying hospital, when these 
lines move.*® 


1 Opposite West Point, It was the headquarters 
of General Arnold at the time of his treason.— 
[Ep.] ‘ 

? It will be remembered that inthe Highlands, a 
small-pox hospital had been established at an early 
period in the war, and to it patients continued to 
be sent.—[Eb.] 

8 Dr. Craik was the personal friend and family 
physician of Washington, and at this time was at 
the head of the flying (or movable) hospital,— 
[Ep.] 

* A village on the east side of the Hudson, be- 
low the Highlands.—[Eb. ] 


5 Washington had been perplexed with uncer- 
tainty concerning the movements of the Count de 
Grasse, with a French fleet, in the West Indies. 
He had received information from Rochambeau, 
that De Grasse contemplated a visit to the Ameri- 


HEADQUARTERS, PEEKSKILL,* JUNE 26, 
1781. 

France, 

America. 

The Commander-in-chief has the plea- 
sure of announcing to the army the ap- 
proach of the troops of his most Christian 
Majesty, under the command of his Ex- 
cellency Lieutenant-General Count de 
Rochambeau.® 

The General assures himself that it 
would be needless to recommend to the 
officers and soldiers of the American 
army a cultivation of acquaintance and 
friendship with our generous allies; policy 
strongly dictates the measure, but he hopes 
they will be influenced by a nobler motive 
—gratitude. 

To the officers of all ranks, the Gen- 
eral recommends the strictest attention to 
their several duties—to those of the day 
and on guard, he particularly enjoins the 
most pointed observance of the rules and 
regulations for the establishment of dis- 
cipline—independent of the necessity of 
the utmost care and Circumspection at all 
times. We shall be more than commonly 
bound to practise them henceforward. 
We shall be daily under the eyes of of- 
ficers of the first distinction, improved by 
long service, and there is nothing which 
contributes more to establish the military 
character of a people than a performance 
of their duties with alertness, precision 
and uniformity. 


Parole, Success. Countersign, { 


can coast, and he wished to take advantage of such 
a circumstance if it should occur, to make an at- 
tack upon New York. Washington proposed the 
employment, at the same time, on the coast of 
Virginia, of the French fleet then lying useless at 
Newport, and much correspondence was had be- 
tween the Commander-in-chief and Rochambeau. 
The latter agreed to join Washington on the Hud- 
son; and at about the time this order was issued, 
the French army were in motion, marching from 
Rhode Island westward, They marched from 
Providence by the way of Windham, and Hart- 
ford, in Connecticut. To encourage the troops, the 
officers walked much of the way, It is said that 
Viscount de Noailles walked the whole distance 
from Narraganset Bay to the Hudson river. The al- 
lied armies met near the Hudson at the beginning 
of July.—[Eb. | 








x * * *K *K * K * K & #21 


PEEKSKILL, SATURDAY, JUNE 30, 1781. 


The General expects the pleasure of 
forming a junction with the French army 
in the course of two days, and as it is his 
wish to have the American line as full and 
as respectable as itis in the power of our 
number to make it, he desires that no offi- 
cer will be absent from camp except those 
who are upon detachment or other un- 
avoidable public duty, and directs, more- 
over, that the commanding officers of corps 
will make a point of it to have all their 
men in the line who are not absent in con- 
sequence of General Orders, or upon such 
other public duty as cannot be dispensed 
with. 

The General flatters himself that it is 
unnecessary to exhort the officers to be 
careful in seeing that the men, with their 
arms, accoutrements and ammunition, are 
in good order; but when so happy an oc- 
casion presents itself to call forth the am- 
bition of the officer and the pride of the 
soldier, he hopes a bare hint will be suf- 
ficient. 

After Orders. 


The French army does not come to this 
ground, and as the General is desirous of 
showing all the respect in his power to 
those generous allies who are hastening 
with the zeal of friends and the ardor of 
soldiers to share with us the fatigues and 
dangers of the campaign, he proposes to 
receive them at some other convenient 
place, and for this purpose will march the 
whole line of the American army now at 
this encampment at three 0’clock on Mon- 
day morning next. ‘The route, the dis- 
position, and order of march will be given 
to Major-General Lord Stirling; and as 
it is possible the march of the French 
troops may be impeded by unavoidable 
accidents, the General desires that officers 
and men will take with them their blan- 
kets and a spare shirt, and a sufficiency of 





1 Here follow directions for the regulation of 
the guards; the establishment of a chain of senti- 
nels; the restriction of soldiers within the lines of 
the guards; the preservation of fences, and of every 
Species of private property; the disposition of de 
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provisions, ready cooked, to last till Thur- 
day inclusive, especially of bread. 

The pickets, camp-guards, and every 
man that is able to march, will appear in 
the line, except a few of the most indif- 
ferent, who may be left to take care of the 
baggage of each brigade, which ought to 
be drawn into as narrow a compass as may 
be, that the least possible number may 
suffice to guard it. 


HEADQUARTERS, PEEKSKILL, JULY 1. 


The Quartermaster-General wil! order 
the bill-hooks and hatchets to be sent to 
King’s Ferry, to the order of Major Darby, 
who will apply to headquarters for instruc- 
tions. 

Colonel Scammell will move with the 
light troops towards the mouth of Croton 
river, to afford Major Darby any assistance 
that may be necessary in procuring fas- - 
cines. 

After Orders. 


The army will march to-morrow morn- 
ing, by the, right, at the hour appointed in 
the after orders of yesterday—the generale 
will beat at two o’clock, the assemdlee at 
half-past two—the march to commence at 
three, in the following order: the ad- 
vanced guard; pioneers, one field-piece, 
6-pounder. General Parsons’s division, 
followed by a field-piece, 6-pounder ; the 
spare ammunition of General Parsons’s 
division. General Lincoln’s division, pre- 
ceded by one of the field-pieces attached 
to it, and followed by the other ; the spare 
ammunition of General Lincoln’s division. 
General Howe’s division. ‘The brigade 
commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Reid, 
preceded by one field-piece, 6-pounder. 
The corps of sappers and miners; one 
light 12-pounder. The brigade command- 
ed by Lieutenant-Colonel Smith, followed 
by a field-piece, 6-pounder ; spare ammu- 
nition of General Howe’s division. Rear 
Guard. The advance guard will consist 





serters; the passes of soldiers; the admission of 
country people and strangers to the camp, and 
means for saving the consumption of forage.— 
[Ep.] 
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of one lieutenant, two sergeants, two cor- 
porals, two drums and fifes, and twenty- 
seven privates from each brigade, and a 
captain from each division. It will parade 
at half-past twoo’clock, on the great road in 
front of the left of the first Connecticut 
brigade, and be commanded by Lieutenant 
Colonel Reid. 


HEADQUARTERS, PHILLIPSBURGH,' FRIDAY, 
Juty 6. 


The Commander-in-chief with pleasure 
embraces the earliest public opportunity 
of expressing his thanks to his Excellency 
the Count de Rochambeau for the unre- 
mitting zeal with which he has prosecuted 
his march in order to form the long-wished- 
for junction between the French and Ame- 
rican forces, an event which must afford the 
highest degree of pleasure to every friend 
of his country, and from which the hap- 
piest consequences are to be expected.’ 
The General entreats his Excellency the 
Count to convey to the officers and sol- 
diers under his immediate command the 
grateful sense he entertains of the cheer- 
fulness with which they have performed so 
long and laborious a march at this ex- 
treme hot season." 
Saint Ange is entitled to peculiar acknow- 





! Jn the manor of “ Phillipsborough,” Westches- 
ter county, N.Y., and in the vicinity of Valentine’s 
Hill, back of Yonkers.—[Ep.] 

2? The French army formed a junction with the 
American army on the 6th of July. It was sta- 
tioned on the hills to the left of the American army, 
which was encamped in two lines, with the right 
resting on the Hudson, The French were in a 
single line, which extended to the Bronx river, a 
small stream. There was a beautiful valley be- 
tween the two armies.—[ED.] 

3 The Duke de Lauzun was detached by Ro- 
chambeau, and was sent forward to join the Ame- 
ricans, as they were already making movements 
preparatory to the proposed attack on New York. 
The army had marched from the camp at Peekskill 
on the morning of the 2d of July, and before sun- 
rise the following morning reached Valentine’s 
Hill, about four miles from the Harlem river at 
King’s Bridge. At the same time General Lincoln, 
with 800 men, went down the Hudson in boats and, 
landing at Yonkers, proceeded to take possession 
of the high ground at Spuyt den Duyvel Creek, to 
support a movement against a corps of loyalists 
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The regiment of . 








ledgments for the spirit with which they 
continued and supported their march with- 
out one day’s respite. 


HEADQUARTERS, Dopss’s Ferry, TUuEs- 
DAY, JULY 17. 


The Commander-in-chief is exceedingly 
pleased with the conduct of Major-General 
Howe, for marching with so much rapidity 
and alacrity to the defence of the stores 
at Tarrytown, and repulsing the enemy’s - 
shipping from thence.‘ 

He requests General Howe and all the 
officers and soldiers of the American and 
French armies who were employed on the 
occasion to accept this public acknow- 
ledgment of their services. ° 

The gallant behavior and spirited exer- 
tions of Colonel Sheldon ; Captain Hurl- 
burt, of the 2d regiment of dragoons ; 
Captain Lieutenant Mills, of the artillery, 
and Lieutenant Shaylor, of the 4th Con- 
necticut tegiment (previous to the arrival 
of the troops), in extinguishing the flames 
of the vessels which had been set on fire 
by the enemy, and rescuing the whole of 
the ordnance and stores from destruction, 
entitle them to the most distinguishing no- 
tice and applause of their General.® 

The alacrity and dispatch manifested by 


under Colonel De Lancey, at Morisania. The 
Duke de Lauzun arrived at about that time, but 
not soon enough to join in the enterprise in season 
to secure a victory. On the 3d of July Washington 
issued an order thanking Lauzun, and the officers 
and men, each, for their spirit in a fatiguing march. 
—[Eb.] 

4 The presence of the allied armies so near New 
York Island gréatly embarrassed Sir Henry Clin- 
ton, and caused him to send conditional instruc- 
tions to Lord Cornwallis, then confronting Lafay- 
ette and others in Virginia, to send troops to 
New York so soon as he should be established in 
a fortified post near Chesapeake Bay. Cornwallis 
did not think it prudent to detach any of his army, 
and none were sent. The allied forces soon drove 
the loyalists out of lower Westchester, and the 
British shipping out of the Hudson, above Fort 
Washington.—[Eb. ] 

5 These vessels, bearing cannon and stores, had 
been moored at Dobbs’s Ferry, and were set on fire 
before the troops under Washington arrived from 
Peekskill. They were in charge of Major Darby. 
—[Epb.] 





















the officers and soldiers employed in erect- 
ing the works at Dobbs’s Ferry are highly 
pleasing to the General. He begs that 


Colonel Greaton' and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Gouvion may accept his thanks for their 
attention and activity on this occasion, 
and that they wiil be pleased to communi- 
cate to the officers and soldiers of the 
working party of the corps of sappers and 
miners employed there. 
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Dosss’s Ferry, TUESDAY, JULY 24. 


The commanding officer of artillery at 
Dobbs’s Ferry will have a sentinel so 
posted as to see any movement of shipping 
at the enemy’s posts at King’s Bridge,’ 
and is, at the moment he is certain that a 
vessel is coming up the river, to fire a gun 
as a signal thereof, when, lest this should 
not be heard, Colonel Sheldon is to dis- 
patch a dragoon with the intelligence. 





FORT PITT AND ITS REDOUBTS. 


















Ir is well known that Fort Pitt was the 
name given to Fort Du Quesne, built by 
the French at the confluence of the Alle- 
gheny and Monongahela rivers (the site of 
Pittsburgh), after the British and Provin- 
cial troops had taken possession of it, in 
1758. It was repaired, enlarged and 
strengthened by these troops in a manner 


1 John Greaton, a very meritorious Massachu- 
setts officer. He was born at Roxbury in March, 
1741, and was at this time forty years of age. He 
entered the army in July, 1775, as colonel, and 
from that time he served his country faithfully 
until the close of the war, Early in 1783 he was 
commissioned a brigadier-general, and died in his 
native place a year afterward.—[Eb. ] 


? King’s Bridge spanned Spuyt den Duyvel Creek 
at the head of New York Island, 


It was first built 


PLAN OF FORT Pitt.’ 





that, a writer of the time declared, would 
‘to the latest posterity secure the British 
empire on the Ohio.’’ In 1764 the redoubt 
delineated on page 262 was constructed of 
brick, by Colonel Henry Bouquet, the first 
building, it is said, made of such materials 
west of the Allegheny Mountains. It was 
erected north of the present Penn street, 








at the expense of the colony of New York, several 
years before the Revolution, and is frequently men- 
tioned as an important point in military operations. 
—[Ep.] 

8 References.— a, Barracks; 4, Commandant’s 
house; c, Store-house; dd, Powder magazine; 
e, Casemate; /, Store-houses for flour, &c.; ¢ £4, 
Wells; 4, Fort Du Quesne; 7 7, Horn-work, 
stockaded to cover French barracks; 4, First Fort 
Pitt, destroyed ; 2, Sally-port, 
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in the city of Pittsburgh, forty or fifty feet 
west of Point street, and a few feet back 
of Brewery alley. 


tee 


THE REDOUBT. 


In the ‘‘ American Pioneer,’’ the late 
Mr. Neville B. Craig mentions this re- 
doubt as follows :— ‘ 

‘*In the winter of 1783-4, before the 
town of Pittsburgh was laid off, the agents 
of the Penns sold to Isaac Craig and Ste- 
phen Bayard the piece of ground extend- 
ing from the ditch of Fort Pitt to the Alle- 
gheny, supposed to be about three acres. 
This redoubt, being on the outside of the 
ditch of the fort, passed to Craig and Bay- 
ard, and when the’ subsequent firm of 
Turnbull, Marvine & Co. was formed, it 
became partnership property. By this firm 


the addition to the old redoubt was built: 


in 1785, thus constituting a dwelling- 
house, which was occupied one year by 
Mr. Turnbull, and, subsequently, three 
years by the father of the writer of this, 
who, in 1787, was born in that building.”’ 

Whether the redoubt yet stands, or has 
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fallen by the hand of improvement, the 
writer of this paper cannot say. It ex- 
isted not many years ago. Mr. Craig says 
that another redoubt stood on the bank of 
the Monongahela, opposite the mouth of 
Redoubt alley. He distinctly remembered 
seeing a stone tablet upon it, with an in- 
scription certifying that it was built by 
Colonel William Grant. A similar tablet 
was on the front of the redoubt we are con- 
sidering, on which was engraved: ‘1764. 
Col. Bouquet.”’ 

On the above plan of Fort Pitt is shown, 
in outline, old Fort Du Quesne, which was 
made an easy conquest late in 1758. In 
November Colonel Washington, at the 
head of the advanced guard of General 
Forbes’s troops, slowly approached the 
little fortification, followed by the main 
army. ‘The French, as soon as they dis- 
covered this force, set fire to the fort and 
fled down the Ohio river in boats. The 
works were repaired, and a part of Wash- 
ington’s regiment were left to garrison it. 
The first Fort Pitt was slight, composed 
of pickets and a ditch, hastily made 
to contain 220 men. It was made to 
serve only a temporary purpose. In the 
summer of 1759 General Stanwix arrived, 
and began the erection of Fort Pitt (de- 
scribed as such a strong work), from plans 
drawn by the engineer, R? Rutser. Wash- 
ington, who visited Fort Pitt in 1770, 
mentions that the sides next the country 
were of brick, the others stockade. 





THE ROYAL GRENADIERS AT MONMOUTH. 


THE notice of ‘‘ Colonel Monckton’s 
grave,’’ in the HisroricaL REcorD, 1874, 
page 129, reminded me of the relics of 
the Royal Grenadiers and of their gallant 
colonel, which are still in existence ; and I 
was struck with the coincidence in name 
of the Scotch schoolmaster, William Wil- 
son, who set up the board that marks the 
Colonel’s grave, with that of the Irish 


captain, William Wilson, by the rifles of 
whose company Monckton fell. 

On the parlor table of Captain William 
Wilson Potter, of Bellefonte, Pennsyl- 
vania, a great-grandson of General James 
Potter, of the Revolution, may be seen 
any day for the asking, the flag of the 
Royal Grenadiers, captured on the field 
of Monmouth, by his (maternal) grand- 





a 


~ 
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father, the late Judge William Wilson, 
of Chillisquaque Mills, Northumberland 
county, Pennsylvania. 

The, ground or main surface is lemon 
or light-yellow heavy corded silk, five feet 
four inches by four feet eight, correspond- 
ing in proportion with the flag of the 
Seventh Regiment, surrendered among 
others, by Cornwallis at Yorktown, and 
presented by order of Congress, to Gen- 
eral Washington, lately in the Museum at 
Alexandria, Virginia,’ but eight inches 
less in size; the latter being six feet long 
and five feet four inches wide. 

The device at the upper right corner is 
twenty inches square, and is that of the 
English union which distinguishes the 
Royal standard of Great Britain. It is 
composed of the cross of St. George, to 
denote England, and St. Andrew’s cross 
in the form of an X, to denote Scotland. 
This device was placed in the corner of 
the Royal flag, after the accession of 
James the Sixth of Scotland to the throne 
of England as James the First. The field 
of the device is blue, the central stripes 
(cross of St. George) red, the marginal 
ones white. It wants the crown and gar- 
ter, and full-blown rose in the centre, of 
the Alexandria flag. 

The flag has the appearance of having 
been wrenched from its staff, and has a 
few blood-stains on the device, otherwise 
it looks as bright and new as if it had just 
come from the gentle fingers that made it, 
although ninety-six years have rolled away 
since its golden folds drooped in the 
sultry air of that June day battle. 

The battle occurred on the 28th of June 
1778; a fearfully hot day, evinced by the 
fact that fifty-nine of the British soldiers 
died of heat without receiving a wound. 
This flag was captured near the old parson- 
age of the Freehold (N. J.) Church, where 
the hottest of the fighting was. A short 
description of that portion of the engage- 
ment may not be out of place in this con- 
nection, . 


1 This flag perished when the Museum at Alex- 


andria was burnt in 1873. A picture of the flag 
may be seen in Lossing’s “ Pictorial Field Book of 
the Revolution,” vol. ii., page 322, second edition. 
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After General Lee’s retreat was checked 
by General Washington in person, the 
latter formed a new line for his advanced 
troops, and put Lee again in command. 
General Washington then rode back to the 
main army and formed it on an eminence, 
with a road in the rear, and a morass in 
the front. The left was commanded by 
Stirling, with a detachment of artillery ; 
La Fayette with Wayne was posted in the 
centre, partly in an orchard and partly 
sheltered by a barn; General Greene was 
on the right with his artillery under Gen- 
eral Knox, posted on commanding ground. 
General Lee maintained his advanced 
position as long as he could,*himself com- 
ing off with his rear across a road which 
traversed the morass in front of Stirling’s 
troops. The British followed sharp, and 
meeting with a warm reception, endea- 
vored to turn the left flank, but were 
driven back; they then tried the right, 
but were met by General Greene’s forces, 
and heavy discharges from Knox’s artillery, 
which not only checked them, but raked 
the whole length of the columns in front 
of the left wing. Then came a deter- 
mined effort to break the centre main- 
tained by General Wayne and the Penn- 
sylvania regiments ; and the Royal Gren- 
adiers, the flower of the British, were 
ordered to do it. They advanced several 
times, crossing a hedge-row in front of 
the morass, and were driven back. Col. 
Monckton, their commander, then made a 
speech to his men (the troops at the par- 
sonage and those in the orchard heard his 
ringing voice above the storm of battle), 
and forming the Grenadiers in solid 
column, advanced to the charge like 
troops on parade; the men marching with 
such precision that a ball from Combs 
Hill enfilading a platoon disarmed every 
man. 

Wayne ordered his men to reserve their 
fire, and the British came on in silence 
within a few rods, when Monckton waved 
his sword above his head and ordered 
his grenadiers to charge. Simultaneously 
Wayne ordered his men to fire, and a 
terrible volley laid low the first ranks 
and most of the officers. The colors 
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were in advance to the right with the 
colonel, and they went down with him. 
Captain Wilson and his company, who 
were on the right of the 1st Pennsyl- 
vania (Colonel James Chambers), made a 
rush for the colors and the body of the 
colonel. The Grenadiers fought despe- 
rately and a hand-to-hand struggle ensued, 
but the Pennsylvanians secured his body 
and the colors; the Grenadiers gave way, 
and the whole British army fell back to 
Lee’s position in the morning. They de- 
camped so quietly in the night that Gene- 
ral Poor, who lay near them with orders 
to recommence the battle in the morning, 
was not aware of their departure. 

Chappel’s painting of the battle repre- 
sents the scene where Monckton fell, and 
the fearful hand-to-hand fight over his 
body; and the little, old-fashioned sword 
looks as if it might have been painted from 
the original, now in the possession of Mrs. 
Judge Abraham S. Wilson, of Lewistown, 
Pennsylvania. On the left is the old 
parsonage; beyond it the morass—now 
(1874) good meadow land with a fine 
stream of water running through it—ex- 
tending right and left; on the right is the 
rising ground from which the Grenadiers 
made their charge. 

The sword had many adventures, and 
never got back to its captor in his lifetime. 
Captain Wilson gave it to General Wayne, 
who presented it to General Lafayette, 
who took it with him to Europe, retained 
it through all the upheavals and riots of the 
French Revolution, his captivity in a dun- 
geon at Olmutz, and brought it with him 
to America in 1824, when he visited this 
country upon the invitation of the United 
States Government. It is a remarkable 
instance of his thoughtfulness that, after 
the lapse of nearly a half century, he de- 
sired to restore it in person to Captain Wil- 
son. He made inquiries in Philadelphia 
for him, and not being able to hear any- 
thing of him, he left it with old Captain 
Hunter, with express directions to give it 
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back to: Captain Wilson, or, if dead, to 
some of his family. After some years 
Captain Hunter found out, through Mrs. 
Billington, of Sunbury, that Judge A. S. 
Wilson, late President Judge of the 20th 
Judicial District of Pennsylvania, was a 
son of Captain Wilson, and had the plea- 
sure of delivering the sword to him the 
next time he went to Philadelphia. 

The flag was always in the possession of 
Judge Wilson, Sr., and his family. I can 
recollect well, at least thirty-five years ago, 
seeing his son William display it on the 
Fourth of July celebration at Lewisburg, 
and make a speech detailing the circum- 
stances of its capture. 

Captain Wilson was a member of the 
State Convention that ratified the Con- 
stitution of the United States on the 12th 
of December, 1787. His certificate of 
membership of the order of-the Cincin- 
nati, of this date, is in the possession of 
his grandson Major P. Benner Wilson, of 
Bellefonte, who succeeds him in that order, 
and is signed by General Washington. 
Captain Wilson married Mary, daughter 
of Major Abraham Scott, who owned and 
died upon the island opposite Fort Au- 
gusta. In 1790 he built the mills at the 
mouth of Chillisquaque Creek, and in 


‘1792 was appointed Associate Judge of 


Northumberland county, which office he 
held until his death in 1813. ‘He is buried 
in the Presbyterian churchyard at North- 
umberland, and his residence continued, 
up to the date of his widow’s death in 
1836, a far-famed seat of hospitality. 

His portrait, which is pronounced by 
artists an exceedingly well-executed paint- 
ing, and by the few who still remember 
him an excellent likeness, is still in the 
— of his granddaughter, Mrs. John 

. Linn, of Bellefonte, Pennsylvania. 
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TuHE following remonstrance was copied 
from the original now before the writer, 
together with the autographs of the sign- 
ers, of which fac similes are given below. 
The reader will observe among those signers 
the names of many officers who were dis- 
tinguished in the old war for independ- 
ence, 


** Crown Point, July 8, 1776. 
‘““ To His Excellency General SCHUYLER. 


‘* May it please your Excellency: 
“6 Sir: 

‘*‘We whose Names are hereto sub- 
scribed, Field Officers of the several Regi- 
ments in the Continental Service now at 
this Place, beg leave, with the utmost Re- 
spect, to acquaint your Excellency: 

‘¢That when we have been heretofore 
called upon in a Council of War, to give 
our opinions respecting the Propriety of a 
Retreat from Canada, we were informed 
by the then Commanding Officer-in-Chief, 
that the Positive Orders of the Continen- 
tal Congress were to dispute every Inch of 
Ground in Canada. 

‘* That Order we have complyed with so 
long as We, or our General (in Council) 
thought would -be most conducive to the 
Public Weal, and at the last Council of 
War to which We were called, it was al- 
most (if not quite) unanimously resolved 
to Retreat to this Place and here make a 
stand against the Ministerial Army. 

‘Since our Arrival at this Place, we 
have been informed by your Excellency 
that ‘the Hon”* Continental Congress 
have ordered and directed the superiority 
of the Lakes to be maintained,’ also 
that the Army are to be removed to Ti- 





1 The American army had been driven out of 
Canada, and had retreated up Lake Champlain. In 
| view of the condition of that army when it arrived 

at Crown Point, General Schuyler had recom- 
mended a further retreat to Ticonderoga. A council 
of general officers, of which General Gates was 
one, unanimously agreed with Schuyler in the pro- 
priety of such a movement, and orders were given 
accordingly, whereupon the above remonstrance 
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conderoga. We would not pretend to 
Dictate to you, Sir, or to the other Gene- 
rals what Orders you should issue—neither 
will we ever decline obeying them; But 
at the same time beg leave to remonstrate 
to your Excellency that the order for our 
Removal to Ticonderoga appears to us to 
militate with both the foregoing Orders of 
Congress, in the Spirit (if not in the Let- 
ter) of them, for the Reasons following, 
VIB. :— 

** rst. We cannot but judge from our 
own Observation of the ground here, that 
we can maintain it against any Forces our 
Enemy can send against us. 

‘‘adly. That this Post appears to us to 
be the only one where we can maintain a 
Naval Superiority upon the Lakes. 

*¢adly. That whenever we quit this 
Post, we give our Enemyan Opportunity of 
taking Possession of it, with all the advan- 
tages already made. by former Works, 
which it will be impossible for us ever to 
retake from them without an amazing ex- 
pense of Blood and Treasure. 

‘‘athly. By admitting the Enemy to 
get the Possession of the Place, it not only 
entirely destroys the Communication with 
the lower Parts of the Lake, but opens a 
plain and easy Passage for them into the 
Heart of the four New England Govern- 
ments and Frontiers of New York. 

‘‘sthly. Our Retreat from this Place to 
Ticonderoga must occasion the Retaining 
of hundreds of Families from their Farms, 
and quitting their Crops of Grain, which 
would be much more than sufficient to 
maintain themselves, and drive them upon 
other Towns, which must occasion a Con- 
sumption of whatever could be spared 





was sent to the commanding general, and a copy 
of it to General Washington, then in New York. 
It induced a council of general officers in New 
York, who were ignorant of the geography and the 
military situation on Lake Champlain, to imperti- 
nently censure, in a severe manner, the movement 
so ordered, When Washington learned all the 
facts, he was satisfied that Schuyler had acted judi- 
ciously,—[Ep.] 
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amongst them. 


for the Public Service, if not a Famine 
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may much easie 
the Frontier Sett 


‘*6thly. That this Place will afford an Retreat. 
Asylum for the Savages, from which they 
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‘‘~thly. That the Place to 
which we are ordered to Remove 
has ever proved extremely un- 
healthy, and will tend to in- 
crease the Distress our Army 
have labored under by Reason of 
Sickness. 

‘* These, Sir, are some (of the 
many) Reasons, which we beg 
leave to offer to your Excellen- 
cy’s Consideration, why we are 
not entirely easy with the Deter- 
mination of the General Officers 
respecting our Removal; and 
hope our Zeal for the Public 
Good, which induces us to make 
these Observations, will be a suf- 
ficient Apology for the interrup- 
tion upon your Public Business, 
and that your Excellency will pay 
such Regard hereto as the impor- 
tance of the Affair Demands. 

‘We are, with great Es- 
teem, your Excellency’s most 
Obedient Humble Servants, 
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OnE of the earliest notices of the war 
with the Pamunkey Indians in the Colo- 
nial Series of the Calendar of State Papers, 
the originals of. which are in the State 
Paper Department of the Public Record 
Office in London, shows some very curious 
facts of the strength of the tribe and the 
peculiar ‘‘ strategic ’’ movements indulged 
in by the Virginia Colonists in their wars 
with tne savages. 

As a synopsis only of the contents of 
these papers is given in the printed 
volumes, it is only possible to give an out- 
line of the facts, but sufficient is mentioned 
to show the sad trials of the early colo- 
nists, and the stubborn determination of 
their leaders to conquer the Indians at 
any cost. 

1623, April 3d, James City, Virginia. 
Under this date the Governor and Council 
of Virginia write to the Earl of South- 
ampton, and the rest of the Council for 
Virginia as follows : 

‘‘ Two Indians had been sent to them, 
one with a message from the Great King, 
to the effect that blood enough had been 
shed on both sides, and that if they were 
suffered to plant at Pamunkey and their 
former seats, they would send home about 
twenty prisoners saved from the massacre 
at Martin’s Hundred. He who had saved 
many lives on the day of the massacre, 
was sent back with a favourable answer ; 
the other a great man, an actor in the 
massacre, was put in chains. 

‘* Mrs. Boys, the chief of the prisoners, 
arrived home within a week, apparelled 
like an Indian Queen; the rest have not 
yet come, through the fault of Robert 
Poole, the interpreter. 

‘If the savages send home the Eng- 
lish prisoners and grow secure upon this 
treaty, the colony will have the better ad- 
vantage to surprise them and cut down 
their corn.”” * * * * 

1624, January 30th, pes City. The 
Governor and Council of Virginia to the 
Virginia Company, ‘‘ Recount the wars 


. 
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THE QUEEN OF PAMUNKEY. 







in which they have been engaged with the 
savages ; have cut down their corn, burnt 
their houses and slaughtered many. Have 
also revenged the treachery of the Pasca- 
ticons and their associates, the greatest 
people in those parts, for cutting off Capt. 
Spilman and Mr. Puntis’ pinnace and 
murdering great numbers of their ancient 
allies the Potowmacks. 

‘*No small difficulty to maintain a war 
by unwilling people. Were constrained 
to desist for want of means to feed the 
soldiers. No hope of subverting these 
barbarous and perfidious Indians but by 
stratagem, neither fair war nor good 
quarter can ever be held with them.”’ 

1624, December 2d, James City. Gov- 
ernor Sir Francis Wyatt and Council of 
Virginia, to Henry Earl of Southampton, 
and the Council of Virginia. 

‘God has given them a great victory 
over Otiotan and the Pamunkeys, with 
their confederates, numbering 800 bow- 
men. The fighting lasted two days ; many 
of the Indians slain, but only sixteen of 
the English hurt, and as much corn cut 
down as would have sustained 400 men 
for a twelvemonth. lEarnestly desire a 
supply of powder. 

**'The colony very well as to health 
this summer ; the mortality of former years 
not to be attributed to the climate. 

‘‘A plentifull harvest of corn and the 
industrious well stored with provision. 
So that (excepting the number of men) 
the colony hath worn out the scars of the 


massacre,’’ 


1630, May 29th, Virginia. Governor 
Harvey to Secretary Dorchester. 

‘‘It has been agreed to plant Chesa- 
peak situate upon Pamunkey, next spring, 
whereby they will face their greatest 
enemy, Appochankeno, and disable the 
savages. The colony has above 1200 
neat cattle, besides swine and goats, 
which he will by all means seek to pre- 
serve from the Indians.’"” * * * * 

There is other mention of King Opechan- 


. 
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canough,' as the name of Appochankeno 
is generally spelt, in the papers quoted 
above, and much that is interesting in 
Neill’s History of the Virginia Company, 
but the period which the Calendar of 
State Papers covers is too early to mention 
the Queen of Pamunkey, who is presumed 
to have been his successor. The volumes 
which I have examined comprise the colo- 
nial series to 1660. 

Your correspondent, M. D. G. (see the 
ReEcorp for March, page 127), has shown 
that a person entitled the Queen of Pa- 
munkey was in command of this powerful 
tribe about 1676, or very shortly after the 
period of Bacon’s rebellion. If the Queen 
is the same who was the chief of the 
Pamunkeys in 1711, her reign must have 
been extended over a periad of at least 
thirty-five years. 

The following proves that this tribe of 
Indians had a Queen as late as the period 
mentioned above, viz. 1711. 

+ While on a recent visit to Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, through the courtesy of Mr. William 
E. Binford, one of the gentlemen in charge 
of the State Capitol, Library, I was per- 


mitted to examine the journals of the Ex- 
ecutive Council, which are still in manu- 
script, and have never been published. 
They are not included, I am informed, in 
the valuable Calendar of State Papers 
which are now being prepared for publica- 


tion by the State of Virginia. In these 
there are some very interesting references 
to the Queen of Pamunkey. There are 
perhaps a few others, for I had not 
time to search these books as thoroughly 
as I desired. There are two early volumes 
without index. The one from which these 
extracts are taken, dates from 1705 to 
1721. The other volume is for 1734, and 
some years later. The earlier journals are 
lost, and as many of the old Court Re- 
cords were destroyed in the late war, these 
are particularly interesting. 

The Virginia Calendar of State Papers 
which is referred to as now preparing for 
the press, contains, Iam informed, much 


1 Brother of Powhatan, 
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information concerning the Queen of 
Pamunkey. 

‘‘April 20th, 1706.’’ | ** The Queen and 
Great Men of Pamunkey complain of 
strong liquor having been brought into 
their Town by the English inhabitants of 
the neighborhood and retailing it there to 
y° Indians, hath been of very pernicious , 
consequence, occasioning frequent quar ~ 
rells,’’ &c. , 

** October 22d, 1706.’’ ‘* Present as be- 
fore.’’ ‘John Lightfoot, Esq., absent.’’ 
‘*The Queen and Great Men of the Pa- 
munkey Indians having petitioned, com- 
plained to this Board that John Lightfoot, 
Esq’, lays claim to the land on which their 
town stands, and which was laid out and 
appointed for them by the Gen' Assembly, 
and hath threatened to turn them off the 
said land where severall of the said Indians 
have been so frighted as to leave the 
town and disperse themselves in the 
country. 

‘* Upon: hearing this day in Council the 
allegations of the great men of the said 
Indians, the said John Lightfoot having 
denyed the charg@laid against him, and 
the said Indians making nothing appear 
to prove the fact alledged in their petition, 
the said petition is Dismist and the said 


‘Indians assured that they may depend on 


the protection of the Government in case 
any person shall hereafter disturb them.’’ 
The entry of ‘‘ John Lightfoot, Esq’s ’’ 
absence is not recorded until considerable 
other business was transacted by the Coun- 
cil; he does not appear to have retired 
until the latter part of the day’s session. 
‘April 27th, 1711. On the petition of 
the Queen and Great Men of the Pamunkey 
Indians complaining that divers persons 
have seated within the lands appropriated 
for that nation, who daily make encroach- 
ments on them. It is ordered that the 
Sherif of King William county forthwith 
examine what persons are seated within 
the lands assigned for the said Indians, 
and by what title they are seated there, 
and make report to the Governor with all 
speed, that such further proceedings may 
be had thereupon for the protection and 








satisfaction of the Indians as shall be 
thought necessary.’’ The’ following entry 
is very singular, taken in connection with 
‘¢the Medal or Frontlet.”’ 

Of the badges of copper and pewter I 
have not been able to find any detailed 
description. ‘There is nothing further to 
show whether these badges were ever 
worn, or whether the proposal was agreed 
to by the General Assembly, or if it was 
intended to have them of a similar design 
to that worn by the Queen. 

The minutes of the General Assembly 
might be supposed to throw some light on 
the subject, but I am informed they do not 
exist, the earliest extant dating from about 
the time of the Revolution. 

“At a Council. held at the Capitol the 
15th October, 1711,’’ ‘‘Whereas the inhab- 
itants of this Colony are frequently alarmed 
by the Tributary Indians hunting in sev- 
eral places where they are not known to 
be such ; For preventing whereof for the 
future, and that all Indians in amity may 
be distinguished from other vagrant In- 
dians, it is the opinion of this Board that 
it is necessary all the Tr#butary Indians be 
obliged to wear copper badges, and all 


other Indians in amity to wear pewter 


badges, to the end that if any disorders 
be committed by any Indians having such 
badges, the Nation to which they belong 
may be made accountable for the same. 
That no Tributary Indians or others in 
amity be permitted to hunt or come among 
the Inhabitants of this Coiony without 
such badges. ‘That once every year they 
bring in. all their badges to be examined, 
and in case any of them be wanting, that 
they give an account how lost, or if taken 
from ’em by any strange Indians, that they 
be required forthwith to give an account 
thereof, that so any other Indian upon 
whom the said badge shall be found, may 
be secured for preventing any disorders 
that may be committed by foreign Indians 
coming amongst the Inhabitants as friends 
under colour of the said badges. But be- 


cause the providing of the said badges will 
require some charge, it is thought fitt 
that this proposal be communicated to the 
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next General Assembly, that they may 
make provision accordingly.’’ 

Same date. ‘*‘ Whereas, a murder has 
lately been committed by Indians on the 
head of Pamunkey River. It is Ordered 
that the Interpreter to the Pamunkey and 
Chicahominy Indians go to the said Na- 
tions and require the Queen and Great 
men, and particularly y* Indian called 
Tom Rogers,’ to attend the Governor at 
W™ burgh, on tuesday the 23 instant, and 
give an account what strange Indians have 
been lately amongst them, or have been 
ranging on the Frontiers, who may be 
suspected of the aforesaid murder, And 
it is further Ordered that the s* Interpreter 
do then bring with him a List of all the 
men, women and children of each of the 
s* nations.’’ 

‘October 24th, 1711.’’ It is recorded 
that a list was presented, but the names, 
&c., are not given. 

‘* The Governor having proposed to the 
Queen of Pamunkey and the Great men 
of the Chicahominy Indians to deliver 
Hostages for their fidelity in the same 
manner as the other Tributary Indians 
have done, upon the encouragement of 
having such Hostages educated at the 
College, and maintained at the publick 
charge, the said Indians did promise to de- 
liver two boys of the Pamunkey Nation, 
whereof, one to be the Queen’s son, and 
one boy of the Chicahominy Nation, 
within one month, and did also signify 
their desire that the said Children should 
be educated according to the Governor’s 
proposal.’’ 

** November 20th, 1711." ** The Queen 
of Pamunkey having in pursuance of the 
Governor’s proposal, this day presented 
her son, together with two boys, sons of 
the Great Men of that Nation, desiring 
they may be educated at the College, and 
that one other boy may be also permitted 
to attend the son of the said Queen, and have 
inglike manner the benefite of Learning. 
‘The Governor was pleased to ask the ad- 
vice of the Council whether all the ‘said 


1 Tom Rogers, who appears frequently in these 
records, was a Chief of the Chicahominy Indians. 
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Indian children (being more in number 
than the Hostages demanded of that 
Nation) shall be received, especially since 
the House of Burgesses have not yet 
signified any intention to settle a Fund for 
the Conversion and education of such In- 
dians. This Board are unanimously of 
opinion that it is fit to encourage this good 
disposition of the Indians, and that all the 
said Children be admitted into the College 
and rective the education of which they 
seem so desirous, not doubting but that 
the College-will be enabled to support 
that Charge, either by Exhibition ffrom 
the General Assembly, or by the private 
Charity of other well disposed persons for 
promoting so good a design.”’ 

Some ‘‘well disposed persons’’ had 
given various sums of considerable amount 
for the education of Indian children in 
Virginia, so early as 1619, ‘* an unknown 
person 550/. in gold for bringing up the 
children of infidels in the true religion, 
and Nicholas Ferrar, by will 300/. to the 
College, to be paid when ten infidel child- 
ren are placed in it.’’ This is not the 
College, however, at which the Pamunkey 
Indians desired their children to be edu- 
cated, but that proposed at Henrico, near 
where the present city of Richmond now 
stands, which was broken up by the mas- 
sacre in 1622. 

William and Mary College, in which 
these ‘*‘ Hostages’’ were to be educated, 
was founded in 1692, and in point of age, 
is the second College in the United States. 
Its records, in 1850, were in possession of 
the Virginia Historical Society. If they are 
still in existence, it is probable they con- 
tain information of the children of ‘‘ the 
Queen and Great Men of Pamunkey.”’ 

Indian children have been educated in 
this college from an early period, some as 
late as 1774, according to a writer in Ap- 
pleton’s Cyclopedia. 

The manuscript journals or note books 
of Du Simitiere have before been referred 
to in the pages of the Recorp (vol. I. 
page 510). From some which have lately 
come to our notice, he appears to have 
had a valuable collection of coins, of 
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foreign as well as American and Colonial; 
among these were some rare Indian medals. 
An enthusiastic numismatist, at a time 
when little or no attention was paid to 
this subject in this country, I find him 
negotiating with all the ardor of a zealous 
antiquary for the Pamunkey Medal. 

I make these extracts from his memo- 
randa. Under title of ‘‘ Letters wrote 
1779,’ ‘March 6, to Isaac Zane, Esq’, 
Marlboro’ Iron Works, Virginia. An- 
swered his letter of the 24th ult., returned 
thanks for the collection of fossils, &c., 
he proposes sending to me, and of the 
drawing sent of Charles II’s. medal to the 
Queen of Pamunkey, recommended him 
to purchase it at any rate, and that I shall 
be satisfied to take an exact drawing of 
it,’’ &c. 

‘*1779, Letters wrote August 5, to Col. 
Isaac Zane, Marlboro’ Iron Works, Vir- 
ginia.’’ ‘*Was in hopes to have heard di- 
rectly from him about the curiosities and 
medal} he-was to have sent.’”’ 

Under the head of ‘* Paintings and 
Drawings done,’’ we have the following : 
‘1781, made a drawing in India ink of 
a silver plate, chased and engraved, and 
given by King Charles II. to the Queen of 
Pamunkey in Virginia,’’ 

I believe Du Simitiere was living in 
Philadelphia at the time he wrote these 
letters, though he lived in many parts of 
this country, and in the West Indies. 
There seems to be no farther mention of 
the medal, and judging from the contents 
of his letters to Col. Isaac Zane, he 
speaks as if it was in the possession of 
some person-in Virginia known to his cor- 
respondent, which apparently corroborates 
the statement of Charles C. Jones, Jr., in 
the Recorp for March. 

The India ink drawing, which is pre- 
served among the manuscripts of Du 
Simitere, is similar in every respect to the 
one given in the REecorpD, except that be- 
ing several times larger, I presume it is 
more the size of the original, particularly 
as he desired to make an “ exact drawing 
of it.’’ WILLIAM JoHN Ports. 

Camden, New Jersey. 










THe $ Marx.—In the Recorp for 
March, page 126, your correspondent ‘‘J.”’ 
asks the question, ‘‘ Can any reader of the 
RecorD explain the origin of the § or dol- 
lar-mark ?”’ 

It is, to me, evident that this mark ori- 
ginated in the tobacco-growing colonies 
of America in early times, and in its sim- 
pler forms dates back, perhaps, to the days 
of John Smith and the war-club of Pow- 
hatan. It was used in a simple form when 
tobacco was first used as a currency; and 
it is a rude union of the letter P with the 
figure 8. The union signifies ‘‘ pieces of 
eight,’’ or Spanish milled dollars, which 
were divided into eight parts or pieces, 
called eleven-penny bits, ’ leven-pences, or, 
simply, Zevies. It does not appear that the 
sixteenth, five-penny bit, or, simply, fip, as it 
was called, had been introduced into the 
colonies before the Spanish milled dollar 
had become fully established in the name 
of ‘‘ piece of eight.’’ In 1773 the Colo- 
nial Assembly of Maryland enacted that, 
in the payment of all public dues, sixty 
pounds of tobacco should be received for 
every ‘* Spanish milled piece of eight ;’’ 
and but little change had been made in 
this rate of exchange during the previous 
fifty years. 

In order to begin the history of the 
dollar-mark, and note the different modes 
of making it, I clip from an old MS. 
tobacco account book, a letter P which 
was written in that book on the 21st of 
January, 1710. I do this to show how the 
letter was made by American writers a 
that time; and I here append the P, for 
engraving, that we may prove how it 
was written in Maryland, if not else- 
where. This manner of writing the 


letter was continued down to about the 

time of the Revolution, when it was differ- 
ently written by most writers of that day ; 
and from a letter written by Daniel of St. 
Thomas Jenifer to Luther Martin, on the 
tgth of August, 1785, I clip another P, 
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to show how that gentleman wrote it 

at that time. Now from the letter P 
the tobacco mark, or $, assumed its first 
form in Maryland, perhaps about the 
year 1711, and I clip from the old offi- 
cial tobacco account book, referred to 
above, the first form of the mark as writ- 

ten by a good writer on the 31st of 
May, 1711. 

The next step taken in the history 
was a plainer combination of the figure 
8 with the P, which differed very little 
from the original mode before the Revo- 
lution. To show how the figure 8 was 
generally made by good writers during the 
Revolutionary war, I append one made by 
Joseph Howell, Jr., Auditor of Ac- 
counts of the main army, on the 28th 
of August, 1781. In that same year, the 
dollar-mark appears to have taken the fol- 
lowing form, as I can- a 
not find this form in 
any earlier manu . USGL 
script in my posses- 
sion. This latter and more complete 
form of the dollar-mark,was made in a 
merchant’s book at Annapolis, on the 
30th of August, 1782, and was placed be- 
fore the number of ‘‘ pieces of eight,’’ 
which purchased a large quantity of to- ° 
bacco, in which General Samuel Smith, 
William Sprig Bowie, George Murdock, 
William Bordley, John Bolton and others 
were interested. This is the last written 
form the mark assumed, and it did not ap- 
pear in type until the adoption of the 
decimal currency. I have no means of 
discovering the name of the type-founder 
who first cas¢ the mark and introduced it 
into print; but it is evident to my mind, 
as before stated, that the ¢ originated from 
the union of P and 8, and was always 
placed before sums of ‘‘ pieces of eight,’’ 
or Spanish dollars, to distinguish them 
from sums in sterling money, before which 
the character £ was placed. 

W. T. R. SAPreLL, 

Baltimore, March, 1874. . 
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Perry’s Vicrory.—A close inspection 
of Powell’s painting of ‘‘ Perry’s Victory ”’ 
in the Senate wing of the Capitol, shows 
that the criticism of your correspondent 
‘¢G. H. P.,’’ in the March number, is not 
strictly accurate. The flag on Perry’s 
boat has, as he says, thirteen stars; but it 
has fifteen stripes,—eight of red and seven 
of white. The stars are arranged in four 
perpendicular rows or lines. The first 
row, or the one next the staff, has four 
stars; the other three, three stars each. 
What authority, if any, the artist had for 
this arrangement, I know not. [ only tell 
you what his work shows when carefully 
examined. S. H. K. 

IVashington, 27th 3d, 1874. 


To the Editor of the Record :—As Cen- 
tennials and Centenarians are receiving 
due attention, I send for the REcorD a 
notice of a 


TERCENTENARIAN, 4 
under the belief that not many specimens 


of typography in the English language of 
the age of three hundred years can be 


produced in this country. The little vo- 
lume now before me is of the 16mo form, 
three and seven;eighth inches high, two 
inches and seven-eighths wide, and one 
inch thick. It has no pagination. Its 
title is as follows :— 


‘«The Summarye of the Chronicles of 
Englande. Lately collected, newly cor- 
rected, abridged and continued, vnto this 
present yeare of CurRIst, 1573. By I. S. 
Imprinted at London by Thomas Marshe. 
Cum Priuilegio.’’ This is the whole title. 
Now for the colophon: ‘*4 Imprinted at 
London in Flete streate, neare vnto saint 
Dunstones churche, by Thomas Marshe. 
An. 1573. Cum priuilegio Regiz Majes- 
tatis.’’ . 

Hence this priuilegio Regie was granted 
by Queen Elizabeth in the fifteenth year 
of her reign. Shakspeare was nine years 
old, or in his ninth year. Sir Philip Sid- 
ney was in his nineteenth year, and prob- 
ably upon his travels on the continent. 

«Martin Frobisher was thirty-four years of 
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age; had been dealt with for piracy, and 
was hunting up a patron to send him to 
find out a north-west passage to China. 
And here let it be noted that no biography 
of Martin has been written with a real 
knowledge of him. North America was 
known to Englishmen only by name, and 
no one of that nation knew anything of 
the Pacific Ocean, or Great South Sea, as 
it was called then, and long after. 

The following brief extract will give the 
reader a better: idea of a book three hun- 
dred years old, and of a glimpse of Eng- 
lish society at that period, than any mo- 
dern descriptions of them: 

‘* The viii. of Maye, the Parliamét began 
at Westminster, and that day in ye Par- 
liament, by the Queenes Majesties writtes, 
Sir Henrye Compton, Sir Henrye Chenie, 
Sir Henry Norris was called Barons. 

‘‘In this Parliament, for so much as the 
whole realme of England was exceedingly 
pestered with Roges, vagabiéds and sturdye 
beggars, by meanes whereof. daily hap- 
pened divers horrible murders, theftes, 
and other great outrages, it was enacted 
that all persons aboue ye age of 14 yeares, 
being taken begging, vagrant and wand- 
ring misorderly, should be apprehéded, 
whipped and burnt through gristle of ye 


right eare, with a hot iron. 


‘©The xxiiii. of May, Martin bulloke 
wass hanged on a gibet by the well with 
two bucketts in bishops gate streate of 
Lédon, for robbyng and most shamefullye 
murdering of a marchaunt named Arthur 
Hall, in the parsonage of saint Martin by 
the sayde well.’’ 

The following is the closing paragraph 
of the book :— 

‘‘Thus good ‘Reader, I have brought 
this abridged Summarye of the Chronicles 
of Englande, from the first comming of 
Brute into this land, vnto the yeare of 
Christe 1573, desiringe thee to take this 
and other my large trauayles in good part, 
like as I haue painfullye (to my greate 
coste and charges) out of many old hidden 
histcryes, brought the same to light, and 
freelye for the greate commodity, bestowed 
them vpon thee. I wish to be plaine and 
true, and I wish the Readers to trye or 















they truste, then shall they see whoe of 

late hath abused mee, and deceyued them 

with lyes smothlye told. 

Of smothe and flattering speache, remember to take 
heede, 

For truth in plaine wordes may be tolde, of craft a 
lye hath neede,” 

It may be necessary to mention that the 
initials I. S. stand for John Stow; that his 
reference, in the closing paragraph of the 
Chronicle, to ‘‘ large trauayles,’’ is prob- 
ably to his work, printed in 1567, which, 
so far as known, was the first edition of 
the Chronicle. 

The author was born in London, St. 
Michael, Cornhill, in 1525 ; hence he was 
forty-eight years old at the publication of 
the Chronicle under notice. He died in 
1605, in his eightieth year. 

S. C. D. 





Crown Point.—Last summer I visited 
the ruins of Crown Point, on Lake Cham- 
plain, with my father, with your ‘‘ Field 
Book of the Revolution ’’ as a guide book. 
You mention the date of the erection of 
the fort, but don’t tell us when and how 
it was made a ruin. Can you tell us about 
that event? A Younc READER. 

Ogdensburgh, N. Y. 


Answer.—In “ Rivington’s Gazette” for May 
6th, 1773, was printed the following paragraph :— 

* Accidental fire from a chimney in a building at 
Crown Point set fire to other buildings and the 
Magazine, in April. The magazine blew up by the 
explosion of 100 Ibs of powder. All the fortifica- 
tions and other buildings are destroyed.” 





CREMATION.—Henry Laurens, of South 
Carolina (President of the Continental 
Congress), made the following provision 
in his will :— 

**I solemnly enjoin it on my son, as an 
indispensable duty, that as soon as he con- 
veniently can, after my decease, he cause 
my body to be wrapped in twelve yards 
of tow cloth, and burnt until it be entirely 
consumed, and then, collecting my bones, 
deposite them wherever he may think 
proper.”’ 

Mr. Laurens’s biographer says this in- 
junction was ‘‘ literally complied with.”’ 
Where was this act of cremation per- 
Vox. III.—18 
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formed? and where were his bones de- 
posited ? L. 

MorAVIAN ORGANS.—From ‘‘ Nazareth 
Hall and its Reunions,’’ by Prof. Wm. C. 
Reichel, I have extracted the following, 
relating to ‘‘ Moravian Organs’’ and their 
maker :— 

‘* The Moravians, mostly of German ori- 
gin, are a musical people; and music, both 
vocal and instrumental, has always been 
an element in their divine worship. The 
chapel in Bethlehem was provided with an 
organ [1746] and stringed instruments for 
use on festive occasions. It was only pro- 
per that the place of worship for Nazareth 
and its dependencies should be supplied 
with the same aids to devotion. Accord- 
ingly, John G. Klemm, an expert organ- 
builder, was dispatched to the Hall, where, 
in the course of the year 1758, assisted by 
David ‘Tanneberger, he completed an ex- 
cellent instrument. The wood used in its 
erection was procured from Philadelphia.”’ 

‘* John Gottlob Klemm, born near Dres- 
den in 1690, in which city he learned 
organ-building, immigrated to this country 
in 1736, and first settled in Philadelphia. 
In 1745 he removed to New York, and 
there renewed his connection with the 
Moravians, whose infant association at 
Herrnhut he joined in 1726. In 1757 he 
was admitted into the congregation at 
Bethlehem, where, until his death in May 
of 1762, he was employed in the construc- 
tion of organs for several of their churches, 
as well as smaller ones for their chapels. 
Organs of his make are still in existence 
(at Nazareth and Litiz) and known among 
Moravians as ‘Tanneberger’s,’ from the 
fact that Tanneberger, after Klemm’s 
decease, continued the business, the artistic 
details of which he had learned from the 
old Dresden organ-builder.’’ 

Joun W. JorDAN. 

Joun Tayior, or Cape May County, 
N. J.—On the 21st of May, 1716, ‘* John 
Taylor of Cape May County, in y® pro- 
vince of West Jersey, who married to Eli- 
zabeth Belcher, only child of Mr. Samuel 
Belcher, late of Ipswich, clerk, deceased, 
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intestate,’ receipted for y® ‘‘full and just 
sum of Eighteen pounds 4s. rod.,’’ which 
was two-thirds of the whole estate, the 
widow, Mrs. Mercy Belcher,' being entitled 
to the other third. 

Can any reader of the RecorpD inform 
me when Mr, ‘Taylor died; who were his 
parents, and whether he left descendants? 

Joun Warp Dean. 

Boston, Mass. 

WASHINGTON AND THE DEGREE OF 
LL. D.—Mr. Editor :—In the March No. 
of the RecorD, page 140, you write: ‘*A 
correspondent quotes the following super- 
scription :—* George Washington, Esqr., 
LL. D.,’ and inquires, ‘At what college 
did Washington receive the honorary de- 
gree of LL. D.?’”’ 

In the ‘* Maryland Journal,’’ published 
in Baltimore, on Wednesday, April 24th, 
1776, now before me, I find the following 
words :— 

** Philadelphia, April 18. 

‘* We hear that on Wednesday, the roth 
inst., the Rev. President, Fellows and 
Overseers of Harvard College, in the Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, waited on his Excellency 
General Washington, with an address, 
conferring on him the Degree of Doctor 
or Laws.’’* 


1 Mrs. Mercy Belcher was a daughter of the 
Rev. Michael Wigglesworth.—[D.] 

2 Mr. Quincy, in his “ History of Harvard Uni- 
versity,” says that after the evacuation of Boston by 
the British troops on the 17th of March, 1776, con- 
gratulatory addresses from towns and legislatures 
were universally presented to Washington, for the 
signal success which had attended his labors. The 
corporation and overseers of Harvard, in accord- 
ance with the prevailing spirit, and as an expression 
of their gratitude, conferred on Washington the 
degree of Doctor of Laws, by the unanimous vote 
of both boards. General Washington, Mr. Quincy 
says, was the first person on whom that degree was 
conferred by Harvard College. 

In the Appendix to the second volume is the fol- 
lowing :— 

“ April 3, 1776.—At a meeting of the President 
and Fellows at Watertown, Voted, that the follow- 
ing Diploma be presented to his Excellency Gene- 
ral Washington, as an expression of the gratitude 
of this College for his eminent services in the cause 
of his country and to this Society.” 

Here follows the diploma, in Latin, as usual, 
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I am certain, without doubt or question, 
that, quite recently, I had in my collection 
another issue of the same journal, which 
stated as a fact admitting of no doubt 
whatever, that the officers of Princeton 
College also waited upon Washington, and 
conferred on him the same degree. The 
latter journal-I have unfortunately lost or 
mislaid. If the records of these colleges 
are still in existence, I feel quite sure they 
will prove the fact of conferring this degree 
upon Washington. 

W. T. R. SAFFELL. 


KEysTONE STATE. — The question — 
‘*What was the origin of the name of 
Keystone State?’’ as applied to Pennsyl- 
vania, has been much discussed, and a 
volume on the subject has lately been pub- 
lished, yet the question has not been 
satisfactorily settled—in fact, not settled 
at all. Those who have discussed the 
question have treated it chiefly as an ex- 
pression used in connection with the De- 
claration of Independence, some alleging 
that John Morton, one of the signers of 
that Declaration, secured the adoption of 
that instrument by giving the casting vote 
of Pennsylvania in favor of it, and so it 
was called ‘‘ The Keystone State.’’ 

I have never met with the expression as 
applied to Pennsylvania in any publica- 
tion previous to the adoption of the Na- 
tional Constitution ; and I am inclined to 
think that it originated in the fact that in 
forming some triumphal arch at a celebra- 
tion of the ratification of that constitu- 
tion, on which the names of the thirteen 
original states of the Union were placed, 
it was observed that Pennsylvania formed 
the keystone of the arch, beginning with 
New Hampshire and ending with Georgia, 
thus: NEw HAMPSHIRE, MASSACHUSETTS, 
RHODE IsLAND, CONNECTICUT, NEW YorK, 
New JersEy, PENNSYLVANIA, DE La- 


signed by all the members of the corporation, ex- 
cepting John Hancock, who was then in Philadel- 
phia, at the head of the Continental Congress, The 
names were: Samuel Langden, S.T.D., President ; 
Nathaniel Appleton, S.T,D.; John Winthrop, 
LL. D.; Andrew Eliot, S. T. D.; Samuel Cooper, 
S. T. D.; John Wadsworth,—[Ep. ] 











WARE, MARYLAND, VIRGINIA, NORTH Ca- 
ROLINA, SOUTH CAROLINA, GEORGIA,—Six 
on each side of the Keystone. 

I have before me a copy of the certifi- 
cate of membership of the ‘‘ Tammany 
Society or Columbian Order,’’ which was 
formed soon after the adoption of the 
National Constitution. It was designed 
by Dr. Charles Buxton, at about the time 
when the society, early in this century, 
under the management of the friends of 
Burr and the enemies of Clinton, became 
a political organ. In the design is a large 
sustaining arch, composed of seventeen 
stones, each representing one of the seven- 
teen states then in the Union, of which 
Pennsylvania is the keystone. Was the 
name of the ‘‘ Keystone State’’ ever ap- 
plied to Pennsylvania before that period— 
say from 1800 to 1808? 

D. T. P. 

JosiaH FRANKLIN DAVENPORT. —(RE- 
CORD, page 84.) Has not W. J. P. made 
a mistake as to Davenport’s middle name? 
In Christ Church burial-ground, corner of 
Arch and Fifth streets, Philadelphia, near 
the grave of Franklin, is a tombstone 
bearing the following inscription : 


‘¢ Memoria Sacrum of 
SARAH, 
the wife of Josiah Francis Davenport, 
of Philadelphia, 
who died April 1st 1751, 
aged 23 years and 3 months,”’ &c.: 


There was a Josiah Davenport, an In- 
dian trader, on the Allegheny river, as 
early as the spring of 1727. 

September 25th 1752, Josiah Davenport 
and Colonel Burd were appointed Com- 
missioners to receive the prisoners to be 
delivered at Fort Pitt, in consequence of 
the engagements made by the Indians at 
the treaty at Lancaster. See Pennsylvania 
Colonial Records, vol. VIII., pages 776-9. 

Isaac CRAIG. 

Allegheny City, Pa. 


CoLoNEL RoBerRT MaGaAw’s FUNERAL. 
—The Dauphin County Historical Society, 
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under the presidency of A. Boyd Hamil- 


ton, Esq., has already added many valu- 
able contributions to its library. Of its 
contents I note a file of ‘‘ The Carlisle 
Gazette and Western Repository of Know- 
ledge,’’ which was established by Kline & 
Reynolds, in 1789—the first paper pub- 
lished west of the Susquehanna river. 
From the issue of January 13, 1790, Wed- 
desday, I copy the following notice of 
Colonel Robert Magaw’s funeral : 

‘On Wednesday last the remains of the 
late Robert Magaw, Esq., were interred at 
the burial-place' near this town. The fu- 
neral was perhaps the most respectable 
ever seen here. The following was the 
order of procession : 


Troop of Horse, dismounted. 
Music. 
Corps of Infantry lately commanded by 
Colonel Magaw. 
Clergy. 
Physicians. 

The Body—The pall supported by six gen- 
tlemen, late officers of the American 
Army. 

Trustees and Faculty of Dickinson Col- 
lege. 

Justices of the Court of Common Pleas. 
Attorneys at Law. 

Students at Law. 

Students of Dickinson College. 
Officers of the County and principal offi- 
cers of the Borough of Carlisle. 
Citizens. 


‘Minute guns were fired by the Artil- 
lery during the procession. At the grave 
a pathetic discourse was delivered by Rev. 
Dr. Davidson. Three volleys from the 
Infantry closed the scene.”’ 

Since a former notice of Colonel Ma- 
gaw in the Historical Recorp, I note 
that Graydon in his Memoirs states that he 
comforted his captivity on Long Island by 
taking of its fair daughters a wife, Miss 





1 Meeting Spring graveyard, two miles west of 
Carlisle, where his grave was still distinguishable a 
few years ago. 
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Marietta Van Brunt, a daughter of Rutgers 
Van Brunt. Joun B. Linn. 

Harrisburg, Pa., 1874. 

GENERAL WaAyNE’s REMAINS. — Chris- 
tian Schultz, Jr., in his travels on an in- 
land voyage through New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Kentucky, &c., in the years 
1807 and 1808, says:— 

**Recollecting that the remains of Ge- 
neral Wayne were interred, at his particu- 
lar request, under the flagstaff belonging 
to the fort at Presque Island, I was induced 
one morning to pay it a visit, expecting 
to find at least a decent, if not a sumptu- 
ous monument erected to his deserving 
memory; but, alas! how fleeting and 
shortlived is the remembrance of those 
who have served their country so well! 
The general’s grave had been once paled 
in, but time had rotted away the principal 
part. I replaced it; and should it stand 
a year, a month, or even for a day, I 
have performed a duty. At the head of 
the grave is a small, misshapen stone, 
picked out of the rubbish of the fort, with 
A. W., the initials of the general’s name, 
scratched with a nail—not even an epitaph. 
The wretched little space was yet unoccu- 
pied. Could I depart, and leave it still a 
blank? No, my friend, I could not; but 
with my penknife engraved in rude but 
legible characters—‘‘ Shame on my Coun- 
try / ” 

When were the remains of General 
Wayne removed from under the flagstaff at 
Fort Presque ? R. P. McC. 

Philadelphia, April 3d, 1874. - 

Answer,—General Wayne’s remains were con- 
veyed from Erie, Pennsylvania (Presqu’isle), by 
his son, Colonel Isaac Wayne, to Radnor church- 
yard, Delaware county Pennsylvania, in the year 
1809. ‘The same year the Pennsylvania State So- 
ciety of the Cincinnati erected a neat marble monu- 
ment over his grave. A picture of the monument 
and a copy of the inscriptions upon it may be found 
in Lossing’s “ Field Book of the Revolution,” vol. 


1, p. 745. 


INACCURACIES.—The sketches of Mili- 
tary Expeditions to the North-West, by 
Mr. Smucker, contain some singular in- 
accuracies. At page 11, vol. III., the 
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following statement occurs: ‘‘In June, 
General Braddock, with one thousand two 
hundred men, besides officers, marched for 
Fort Du Quesne, and arrived at the junc- 
tion of the Monongahela and Youghiogheny 
rivers, July 8th.’’ Now, the fact is, Brad- 
dock’s army never saw the junction of 
those rivers, for, after crossing the Youg- 
hiogheny at Stewart’s Crossing, the army 
moved miles to the north and east of that 
stream, and arrived at the Monongahela 
river at the mouth of Crooked Run on 
the morning of the 9th, not the 8th as 
stated. 

Passing over other inaccuracies, I now 
desire to call attention to the following 
statement on page 72, vol. III.: ‘‘ When 
Forbes gave a controlling authority tem- 
porarily to Colonel Washington, the dif- 
ference between a superannuated, sickly, 
crippled, worn-out, dying o/@ man, and 
an energetic, ambitious, hopeful young 
leader, soon became apparent. It was 
manifestly the difference between a galva- 
nized corpse and a living hero—between 
a manikin and a flesh-and-blood man, 
vitalized by youth and energized by the 
strength of a well developed manhood.’’ 

This is so much at variance with the 
facts and so unjust, that I was sorry to see 


‘it in a work designed to promote and es- 


tablish the truth of history. Washington’s 
reputation rests not on such an unstable 
basis that history must be distorted to 
augment it; nor is his fame so contempti- 
ble that he must be adorned with laurels 
that rightly belong to another. 
Washington never had for one moment 
‘¢a controlling authority,’’ nor was he as 
hopeful as here stated; on the contrary 
he had predicted the failure and ruin of 
the expedition. General Forbes, so far 
from being a manikin or galvanized corpse, 
had, by his firmness and indomitable will, 
acquired in the army the appellation of 
‘‘ Head of Iron.’’ And competent mili- 
tary authority w#hesitatingly ascribed the 
success of the expedition, next to God, en- 
tirely to his wisdom, prudence and firmness. 
Isaac CRAIG. 
Allegheny City, Pa. 








[CHARLES CARROLL.*] 


From the collection of Dr. J. S. H. Fogg, of Bos- 


ton. 


Annapolis, 11th Nov., 1816. 
Dear Sir: 

I received this day by the packet y’ let- 
ter of the gth instant with the two books 
w" Mrs. Caton borrowed of me, and the 
two deeds mentioned in my letter which I 

RicHArD CATON, 
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AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


shall execute on the return of Mr. Chase’? 
from Montgomery county court where he 
now is. Inclosed you have a true copy 
of the Commissioners’ receipt. 

I hope Kitty’s’ sore throat is gone off. 
My love to her and to Mrs. Caton and best 
respects to Mrs: Decatur and the Commo- 
dore, and remember affectionately to Mrs: 
Harper. I am 

Yr affectionate humble servt: 


‘ , rad f) 
Kaq., Baltimore. (ff . Coacer tt? op Carroll ton 


[Topras LEaAR.*] 


In a note on p. 179, vol. III., the fact is mentioned 
that a portrait of Washington, life-size, painted 
by Robertson, was sent by the General to the 
Earl of Buchan, by the hand of Tobias Lear. 
The following letter of Mr. Lear to the Earl, in 
which that portrait is mentioned, will be read 
with interest. A copy of the original, in the 
possession of Dr. John S. H. Fogg, of Boston, 
has been kindly offered for publication in the 
REcoRD, by that gentleman. 


Liverpool, 23d Feby: 1794. 

My Lord: 

I have the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of your Lordship’s acceptable fa- 

1 Charles Carroll was the last surviving signer of 
the Declaration of Independence. He was thirty- 
seven years of age when he affixed his signature to 
that document, and was ninety-five years old when 
he died in Baltimore, in November, 1832. 


2 Samuel Chase, who was also a signer of the 
Declaration, as a delegate from Maryland, Mrs. 
Caton was Mary, daughter of Mr, Carroll. 


3 « Kitty’? was Mrs, Caton’s daughter, Catharine 
Louise, the late Duchess of Leeds. She was the 
last survivor of four daughters of Mrs, Caton. Her 
oldest sister, who bore the name of her mother, 
Mary, married the Marquis of Wellesley, and died 
in 1853, at Hampton Court Palace, Another sister, 
who married Lord Stafford, died in 1850; anda 
third sister, Emily, who remained in Baltimore, 
married Mr. McTavish, the British Consul, and 
died in 1871. Catharine Louise, who married the 
Duke of Leeds, died at Harnby Castle, Yorkshire, 
England, on the 8th of April, 1874, and was buried 


vors of the 4th and 11th of the present 
month. ‘The first came to my hand just 
as I was leaving London, and the latter 
was forwarded to this place, where I de- 
sire all letters for me to be sent, until I 
might direct otherwise. 

I could not find the Busts in London 
which your Lordship is desirous of obtain- 


on the 17th of the same month. She possessed 
valuable property in Maryland. Her grandfather, 
Charles Carroll, was, it is said, the richest man in 
the colonies when the old war for independence 
broke out. When he was past ninety years of age, 
he laid the “corner (or initial) stone” of the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Railway, in Baltimore, attended 
by one of the most imposing civic processions then 
ever seen in this country. That was the first rail- 
road, of great extent, built in America.—[Ep, ] 

* Tobias Lear was a native of Portsmouth, N. H., 
where he was born in September, 1762. He was 
graduated at Haryard University in 1783, and two 
years afterward he went to Mount Vernon as pri 
vate secretary to Washington, when he acquired 
the confidence and esteem of the Patriot, who 
made a liberal provision for Mr. Lear in his will. 
He remained with Washington until the President’s 
death in 1799, acting as his confidential agent, 
living in his family, and always treated with the 
courtesy due toa friend. At the time the above 
letter was written he seems to have been engaged 
in some commercial transactions in England. 
Early in 1802 he went to St. Domingo as American 
consul-general, and from 1804, for several years, he 
held the same position at Algiers, returning home 
in 1811. At the time of his death in 1826, Mr. 
Lear was accountant in the War Department at 
Washington.—[Ep.] 
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ing to be placed in your Hall at the 
Abbey; but I shall assuredly take upon 
myself the pleasure of getting them for 
you if they are to be had in America, or 
elsewhere within my knowledge. 

[am much pleased to find that the por- 
trait of our great and good Washington 
meets your Lordship’s approbation. I 
have seen the print now selling in London, 
and altho’ I think it a very strong likeness 
of the President, yet it is rather harsh, and 
by no means dees him justice in point of 
character. ‘There is now with Mr. West, 
in London (lately sent over), a full length 
painting of the President by Trumbull, 
which is perhaps the best ever taken of 
him, and an engraving is to be made from 
it. This will be an object worth your 
Lordship’s attention, and therefrom your 
Lordship may be furnished with an excel- 
lent print. How long it may be before 


the plate will be ready is more than I can 
say; but I think on time will be lost in 
finishing it. If I can be servicable to your 
Lordship in getting you one of these, I 
need not say how much pleasure it will 


give me to do it.' 

I find I shall not .be in Edinburgh so 
soon as I expected; and indeed it is not 
certain at this moment whether my busi- 
ness will call me there at all before I leave 
the kingdom. If it should, I shall not 
fail to pay my respects to your Lordship 
while in that quarter. 

It is my intention to make a shipment 
of goods to my house from the kingdom 
some time in April, and from all the infor- 
mation I have hitherto collected this Port 


1 Can any reader of the REcoRD give a further 
account of this engraving? Mr. West had then 
lately succeeded Sir Joshua Reynolds as President 
of the Royal Academy. The picture was the one, 
probably, now in the “ Trumbull Gallery,” of Yale 
College, which was painted for the city of Charles- 
ton, but was rejected by Representative Smith, of 
that city, because it was too dramatic in appear- 
ance, Another was painted and accepted. The 
first was considered by Trumbull as the best por- 
trait of Washington painted by himself.—[ Ep. ] 


2 There was at that time a feeling of strong hos- 


intimate the communication 
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seems to present itself as most favorable 
for making shipments to America from the 
most essential manufactories. After tarry- 
ing here a few days to obtain on the spot 
more particular information on this sub- 
ject, I shall, if I find it proper to ship 
from hence, visit the manufactories of 
Yorkshire and other parts to take measures 
for having goods forwarded to this place, 
and I beg your Lordship will be assured 
of the grateful sense which I have of your 
goodness in permitting me to use your 
name in supporting my errand into this 
country. 

I find a pretty general apprehension oc- 
casioned in this country by the military 
preparations making in the United States, 
as tending to a rupture with this kingdom. 
But sure I am that the only object of such 
preparations is to enable the United States 
to preserve with dignity and energy that 
system of Neutrality which they have 
adopted. They will not become a party 
in the present war unless driven thereto 
in defence of rights which they cannot 
give up—and I am peculiarly happy to find 
that the sentiments of candid and liberal 
men, so far as I have had opportunity of 
knowing them, are coincident with those 
of your Lordship.’ 

I think with you, that the more free and 
is between 
the two countries the more it will con- 
duce to a right understanding between 
them, and the greater will be their mu- 
tual advantage. 

Begging that my best respects and 
wishes may be made acceptable.to Lady 


tility toward England, among the /eop/e of the 
United States, because of the tardiness of the 
British Government in carrying out the provisions 
of the treaty of 1783, concerning the delivering up | 
of military posts in the Northwest. To avert war, 
Mr. Jay was sent to England the following summer | 
to negotiate another treaty. The feeling against 
Great Britain had been intensified by the enthu- 
siasm in favor of the French Revolutionists, as 
manifested on the arrival of Citizen Genet in this 
country the previous.year. The neutrality to which 
Mr. Lear refers was strictly maintained by our Gov- 
ernment.—[ED.] 














Buchan and my other amiable friends at 
Dryburgh Abbey, 
I have the honor to be 
With very great respect, 
my Lord, 
Your Lordship’s 
Most obliged and obedient servant 
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which have actuated every part of your 
Lordship’s conduct, have so feeble an 
operation upon the British Court in their 
conduct towards the United States. We 
revere the country of our ancestors for 
what she has done, and what she is now 
doing to check the progress of that formi- 
_) dable power which has at- 





tempted the subjugation of 


- AN recs» 
e 
RT gg CK Europe, but we deplore at the 
« ——~same time her imitating that 


The Earl of BucHAN. 


The following letter from the pen of the eminent 
Dr. Rush (contributed to the Recorp by Dr. 
Fogg), forms an interesting appendix to Mr. 
Lear’s letter, as it gives us information of the 
final fate of the box made from the tree that 
sheltered Sir William Wallace. See REcorp, 
vol. III., p. 178. For fac simile of the signature 
of Dr. Rush, see REcorD, vol. I., p. 82. 


Philadelphia, July 8, 1811. 
My Lord: 

I have the honor to acknowledge your 
Lordship’s polite letter accompanied with 
sundry copies of your Lordship’s address 
to the Americans in Edinburgh on the an- 
niversary of the birth-day of General 
Washington, all of which have been and 
shall be sent to the persons to whom they 
are directed. The interest your Lordship 
continues to take in the honor and pros- 
perity of the United States continues to 
endear your name to our citizens of every 
description. We deeply lament that the 
principles of liberty and just government 


1 The unjust conduct of Great Britain towards 
the United States, at that time, was urging the peo- 
ple of this country into that war which was de- 
clared a year later. The Earl, in his endorsement 
on the back of this letter, says: ‘* The contents of 
this letter in relation to the general sentiments of 
the United States, seemed to be so interesting, that 
Isent a copy of that part of it which relates to 
politics, to the Prince Regent,” afterward George 





power so much, as to refuse 

to do us justice. Liberty, 

Humanity, Science and Re- 

ligion unite in calling upon 

us to combine our forces and 
our prayers in their defence. Terrible 
and destructive to each of them will 
be a War between our respective coun- 
tries! Be assured, my Lord, it is de- 
precated by a great majority of our citi- 
zens, and in spite of all that British and 
some American newspapers say to the con- 
trary, permanent peace, friendship and 
commerce with Great Britain upon equal 
and honorable terms is the wish of nine- 
tenths of the inhabitants of the United 
States.’ 

My son in all his letters from Scotland 
mentioned your Lordship’s name with 
great respect and gratitude. Accept of 
the thanks of both his parents and of a 
large family of children for your civilities 
to him. They have rendered your Lord- 
ship’s name very dear to us all. 

I did myself the honor. of requesting 
your Lordship’s acceptance of an ink- 
stand (made of a piece of the elm-tree 
upon the banks of the Delaware near Phi- 
ladelphia under which William Penn held 
his first treaty with the Indians in the 
year 1682) from the hands of P. Bond, 
Esqr: who sailed for England a few weeks 
ago, and who kindly promised to deliver 
it to your Lordship in your own house 
in Scotland.’ 


the Fourth. Owing to the mental infirmity of his 
father, George the Third, the Prince of Wales had 
lately been created Regent of the kingdom.—[Eb.] 


2 Phineas Bond, British Consul at Philadelphia, 
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In a former letter I mentioned to your 
Lordship that the much valued box made 
from the tree that sheltered the illustrious 
Sir Williarn Wallace which you addressed 
to me and committed to the care of Dr. 
Chapman, was lost by him on his way from 
New York to Philadelphia. 

Receive, my Lord, from the subscriber 
and from every member of his family fresh 
assurances of respect, gratitude and attach- 
ment. 

BENJN. RUSH. 
The Right Honbl. 
The Earl of BucHan. 


P. S.—The sons of your friend Mr. 
Palmer of Kelso, whom your Lordship re- 
commended to me some years ago, are now 
becoming wealthy. They own a large 
printing establishment, and are deservedly 
esteemed by all who know them. One of 
their sisters is the wife of a. respectable 
silversmith—the other is the widow of a 
respectable clergyman. The latter with 
one child lives with her eldest brother. 


{ETHAN ALLEN and REMEMBER BAKER."] 


(From the collection of Dr. J. S. H. Fogg, of 
Boston.) 


An Epistle to the Inhabitants of Clari- 
don by advice from Mr. Francis Maddison 
of your town; 

I understand Oliver Colvan of said 
Town has acted the Infamous part by Lo- 
cating part of the Farm of s* Maddison. 
This Sort of Trick I was partly apprised 
of when I wrote the Late Letters to Mes- 


was the bearer of the box to Dryburgh Abbey, the 
seat of the earl. Mr. Bond had been a loyalist in 
the Revolution, and because of his adherence to 
the crown, he was made consul towards the close 
of the last century. He was connected with the 
family of the Earl of Buchan. He died in Lon- 
don, toward the close of December, 1815.—[ED.] 

1 This epistle is without date, It was evidently 
written during the bitter controversy between citi- 
zens of Vermont (New Hampshire Grants) and 
New York, just before the Revolutionary war 
broke out. For illustrations of the tenor of this 
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sers. Spencer and Marsh. I abhor to put 
a staff into hand of Colvan or any other 
Rascall to defraud your settlers, the Hamp- 
shire title must, nay shall be had for such 
Setlers as are in Quest of it at a Reason- 
able rate, nor Shall any Villain by a sud- 
den Purchase Impose on the old Planters. 
I advise said Colvan be Flogged for the 
Abuse aforest except he immediately re- 
tracts and reforms, and if there be further 
Difficultys among you I advise that you 
employ Capt. Warner as an Arbitrator in 
your affairs. I am Certain he will do all 
Party’s justice. Such Candour you need 
under your present situation for I assure 
you it is not the design of our Mobb to 
betray you into the hands of Villainous 
purchasers. None but blockheads would 
Purchase your Farms and must be Treated 
as such. If this Setler does not settle this 
dispute you had better Hire Capt. Warner 
to come Singly and assist you in the settle- 
ment of your affairs. My business is such 
I cannot attend to your Matters in Person 
but desire you would Inform me by writ- 
ing or otherways relative thereto. Capt. 
Baker Joyns with Beforegoing and Does 
me the Honor to Subscribe his Name with 
me. 

We are, Gentlemen, your Friends to 
serve, 


thhan tn 


epistle, see an account of the old Catamount Tav- 
ern, at Bennington, Vermont, vol, I., p. 1, of the 
RECORD. 

Remember Baker was an active coadjutor of 
Allen during the stormy period above alluded to. 
He was one of the pioneers of Vermont. A sol- 
dier in the French and Indian War, and an ardent 
patriot, he entered the military service in 1775, and 
was with Colonel Seth Warner in the capture of 
Crown Point. A few months afterward, whilst on 
a scout at the lower end of Lake Champlain, he 
was killed,—[Eb. ] 















































AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SociETy.—The 
semi-annual meeting of this Society was 
neld at the rooms of the Academy of Arts, 
Atheneum Building, in Boston, on the 
29th of April, 1874, the president, the 
Hon. Stephen Salisbury, in the chair. The 
records of the previous meeting were pre- 
sented by Colonel John D. Washburn ; 
the report of the council by Dr. Joseph 
Sargent; the report of the treasurer by 
Mr. Nathaniel Paine, and of the librarian 
by Mr. Samuel F. Haven. 

These several reports present a gratify- 
ing exhibit of the prosperity and useful- 
ness of this venerable society. It is espe- 
cially rich in its collection of MSS. The 
report of the council discussed one of the 
Cotton Mather MSS., of which the society 
has a large collection, presented to its 
founder, Isaiah Thomas, in 1814, by a 
granddaughter of Cotton Mather. It isa 
medical work, entitled ‘‘The Angel of 
Bethesda,’’ a dissertation on diseases, re- 
medies for their cure, and directions for 
preserving health. That work, the report 
analyzes. The subjects are muck inter- 
woven with theology and pious reflections 
upon spiritual ailments, telling us, in his 
chapter on Toothache, that the ‘‘ Sin of 
my First Parents was perpetrated by ye 
Teeth,’’ in devouring the forbidden fruit. 

Among other valuable gifts to the so- 
ciety, is a richly-bound quarto volume, 
containing perfect photographic represen- 
tations, with a descriptive list, of the col- 
lection of aboriginal relics formed by the 
late Franklin Peale, the tribute of his lov- 
ing widow. 

The report of the librarian alluded to 
the importance of the Mather MSS. be- 


‘longing to the association, and takes a cri- 
|tical view of the character of Cotton 


Mather, and the peculiarity of his, and of 
Increase and Richard Mather’s writings. 
In allusion to the Witchcraft Delusion in 
Massachusetts, in which Cotton Mather 
was involved, the librarian mentioned a 
letter received from a gentleman, in which 
the mental and physical effects of that de- 
jusion are referred to mesmerism, or animal 
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magnetism, so much better understood in 
our day. The librarian, in discussing the 
narratives of witchcraft, considered that 
too much prominence had been given to 
it. Of Cotton Mather’s connection with 
it, he says that ‘‘ it occurred when “he was 
only twenty-nine years old, broken in 
health and dyspeptic in mind and body, 
from over-work; that he had been from 
childhood a student, with but trifling 
knowledge of men and things; that his 
hereditary record, in his own estimation, 
imposed a burden on him, to be better in- 
formed on all subjects than any body else, 
and also to take an active and influential 
part in whatever was going forward. 

‘Tt was in his awkward efforts to com- 
bine these duties and obligations, without 
natural tact, and with little knowledge of 
the world, that he became so largely and 
unfortunately mixed with the proceedings 
against witches. It is not unlikely that a 
candid reconsideration of those events, in 
all their relations, will remove some pre- 
judices affecting his reputation for sin- 
cerity, and fidelity to his convictions ; 
while it should relieve the good name of 
New England from very unjust oppro- 
brium, and place the discredit where it 
properly belongs.”’ 

A paper from Mr. Smucker, of Ohio, 
was presented, in which an account is 
given of those singular manifestations in 
the West at the close of the last century, 
called ‘* The Jerks,’’ which the writer had 
collected from old people. 

Charles Deane, LL. D., made state- 
ments concerning old maps of California, 
and presented a tracing of a map of the 
‘¢ Port of New Albion,’’ contained in an 
account of Sir Francis Drake’s voyage 
round the world, which Hon. John R. 
Bartlett, of Rhode Island (excellent au- 
thority), says can only be intended to re- 
present San Francisco Bay. 

Rev. Dr. Dexter presented a photo- 
lithographic copy of a document which he 
found at Amsterdam, throwing light upon 
the character of John Robinson, the pas- 
tor of the ‘ Pilgrims.’’ 








ee 
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THE HisroricaL SOCIETY OF PENNSYL- 
vANIA.—The annual meeting of the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania was held 
on Monday evening, May 4th, 1874, at 
the hall, No. 820 Spruce street. John 
William Wallace, president, occupied the 
chair. Mr. Edward H. Bonsall, one of 
the early presidents of the Philadelphia, 
Germantown and Norristown Railroad, 
read a paper on this road, from its forma- 
tion, which was very interesting. 

The librarian reported that since the last 
stated meeting 331 volumes, 58 pamphlets, 
1o magazines, 5 maps, 8 MSS., and 16 
relics and works had been received. Of 
the above, 44 volumes were presented by 
the library fund, and 287 by members. 
Number of contributors, 44. Some of the 
volumes are very valuable, and the relics 
very interesting. 

Craig Biddle, Esq., read a brief bio- 
graphical sketch of the life of the late Jo- 
seph Harrison, and William Duane one of 
Edward Armstrong, both recently de- 
ceased, and members of the society. 

The tellers appointed to conduct the 
annual election announced that the follow- 
ing ticket had been elected :— 

President.—John William Wallace. 

Honorary Vice President, — Benjamin 
Hornor Coates, M. D. ; 

Vice Presidents.— George Washington 
Smith, Horatio G. Jones (3 years); Au- 
brey H. Smith, Craig Biddle (2 years) ; 
J. Ross Snowden, Bucks co., Wm. A, Ir- 
vine, M. D., Warren co. (1 year.) 

Corresponding Secretary.—John W. Jor- 
dan. 

Recording Secretary.—Samuel L. Smed- 
ley. 

Treasurer.—J. Edward Carpenter. 

Council.—Joseph Carson, M. D., Chas. 
M. Morris, John A. McAllister, Richard 
L. Nicholson, John Jordan, Jr., Frederick 
D. Stone, james C. Hand, Edward Pen- 
ington, Edwin T. Eisenbrey, Samuel Par- 
rish, Joseph J. Mickley, Oswald Sieden- 
sticker. 

Trustee of Publication Fund. — John 
Jordan, Jr. 


THE Prince Society.—A meeting of 
the Prince Society was held in Boston on 
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the 14th of April, at which the act of 
incorporation then recently granted by 
the Legislature of Massachusetts, was ac- 
cepted, and the Constitution adopted. 
The following-named officers were elect- 
ed :— 

President.—John Ward Dean, A. M. 

Vice Presidents.—John Wingate Thorn- 
ton, A. M., Rev. Edmund F. Slafter, A. 
M., Mr. William B. Trask, Hon. Charles 
H. Bell, A. M. 

Corresponding Secretary.—Charles W. 
Tuttle, A. M. 

Recording Secretary.—Wm. H. Whit- 
more, A. M. 

Treasurer.—Elbridge H. Goss. 

The Prince Society was organized May 
25th 1858, the 171st birth-day of Rev. 
Thomas Prince, the well known New 
England antiquary and book collector, in 
whose honor the association was named. 
Its object is to preserve and extend the 
knowledge of American history, by edit- 
ing and printing, at the mutual expense of 
the members, such manuscripts, rare tracts 
and volumes as are mostly confined in 
their use to historical students and public 
libraries. Its members comprise some of 
the first historical writers and some of the 
principal libraries in the country. The 
British Museum, London, is also on the 
list. ‘The society has printed Wood’s 
‘* New England’s Prospect,’’ one volume ; 
‘The Hutchinson Papers,’’ two volumes ; 
John Dunton’s ‘‘ Letters from New Eng- 
land,’’ one volume; ‘‘The Andros 
Tracts,’’ two volumes; ‘Sir William 
Alexander and American Colonization,’’ 
one volume. It has in press, and nearly 
ready for delivery, a third volume of ‘‘ The 
Andros Tracts,’’ edited by William H. 
Whitmore. ‘The tracts in this volume are 
some of the rarest relative to the rule of 
Sir Edmund Andros in New England, and 
the work is to be illustrated by heliotype 
copies of rare prints. Monographs are in 
preparation for the society upon Captain 
John Mason, the patentee of New Hamp- 
shire, by Charles W. Tuttle; the Rev. 
John Wheelright, the founder of Exeter, 
New Hampshire, by Hon. Charles H. 
Bell, and Sir Ferdinando Gorges, the pat- 
entee of Maine, by Rev. Edmund F. 








Slafter. Several other valuable works are 
in ¢ontemplation. 





FRIENDs’ HisroricaL Society. — This 
association, whose organization in Phila- 
delphia was noticed in the REcorD a few 
months ago, were informed at a monthly 
meeting held on the first of April, that the 
‘‘ Pennsylvania Society for promoting the 
Abolition of Slavery, and for the relief of 
Free Negroes unlawfully held in Bondage, 
and for improving the condition of the 
African Race,’’ had decided to put its 
books and papers in actual use, in charge 
of this society. The first meeting of that 
old society seems to have been held at the 
Sun Tavern, in Philadelphia, April 14th 
1775. Benjamin Franklin was its first Presi- 
dent; James Pemberton and Jonathan 
Penrose Vice-Presidents ; Benjamin Rush 
and Tench Coxe, Secretaries, and James 
Starr, Zreasurer. A large proportion of 
the active working members have be- 
longed to the Society of Friends. 

The property deposited with the Friends’ 
Historical Society, by the above-named as- 
sociation, comprises about gooo manu- 
scripts (many of them valuable autographs 
of distinguished men), about 100 books 
of record, and a number of pamphlets. 

New York HistToricaL SociE1y.—At a 
regular meeting of this society on the 
evening of the 7th of April, after the 
usual business, Mr. Henry C. Van Schaack 
of Manlius, New York, read an interest- 
ing paper on ‘‘ The History of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, and Conversations with 
Edmund Burke and Lord North in 1785.’’ 
Mr. Van Schaack gave some historical de- 
tails concerning the early movements pre- 
ceding the outbreaking of the war, not 
generally known, and expressed an agree- 
ment with the opinion of John Jay, 

‘(which he quoted), that the history of 
that war never could be fully written. He 
felt a hope, however, that through the aid 
of the Historical Societies, we should have 
a more full and philosophical, if not a 
more correct history of our Republic, than 
that of Greece or of Rome. He then 


gave an interesting account of conversa- 
tions of Mr. Cruger, an American mer- 
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chant in England, with Lord North and 
Edmund Burke, on the subject of the 
Revolution, and detailed the events con- 
nected with the downfall of North as 
Premier of England. 

This paper was followed by the reading 
of a memorial sketch of Mr. Fillmore and 
of Mr. Sumner, from the manuscript of the 
author, Rev. Samuel Osgood, D.D., in 
which the eminent public services of these 
two statesmen were set forth. 





Burrato HistoricAL Sociery.—One 
of the most conspicuous and useful features 
of the Buffalo Historical Society, is that 
of ‘*The Club,’’ composed of members 
who meet at the house of some one of 
their number, to hear a paper read, and 
engage in familiar discussion on historical 
and antiquarian subjects. The last of 
these meetings, for the season, was held at 
the house of A. F. Tripp, Esq., and the 
paper read by Rev. L. J. Fletcher, was on 
the subject of ‘‘The site of the Holy 
Sepulchre.’’ It has been a sadly memora- 
ble season for the club, as it has witnessed 
the departure from life of two of its dis- 
tinguished members—Ex-President Mil- 
lard Fillmore and Hon. N. K. Hall, who 
had been law partners. There have been 
eight meetings during the past winter, at 
all of which the President, Mr. O. G. 
Steele, occupied the chair. 

The first meeting was held at the house 
of Mr. Steele, on the centennial of the 
‘* Boston Tea-party,’’ December 16th 1873, 
when a paper was read by Rev. Dr. 
Chester, on the history of that outbreak of 
patriotism. In the discussion of that 
topic, Mr. Fillmore pronounced a glowing 
eulogy of Samuel Adams. 

The second club meeting was held at 
the house of Hon. E. G. Spaulding. The 
paper was read by Captain E. P. Dorr, in 
which he gave a complete history of the 
Monitor, the first of the iron-clads in our 
navy. 

The third meeting was held at the house 
of Mr. R. J. Sherman, when a paper on 
‘‘The Early History of Seneca County,”’ 
was read by Rev. F. M. Bishop. 

The fourth meeting was on the 2d of 
February, at the house of F. H. Root, 
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Esq., and a paper on Japan was read by 
Colonel Shepard, lately from that country. 
On that occasion Mr. Fillmore gave an 
interesting sketch of the history of the 
‘* Japan Expedition,’’ under Commodore 
Perry. See Recorp, vol. III., page 
148. 

The fifth meeting was at the residence 
of W. H. H. Newman, when the Rev. 
Albert Bigelow read a paper on ‘‘ The 
firm of Juba Storrs & Co.,’’ composed of 
biographical sketches of the members of 
that firm, and the early history of Buffalo. 
One of the members of the old firm was 
present. 

The sixth meeting was at the house of 
Mr. G. R. Wilson, on the 2d of March. 
Judge Hall, a member of the society, had 
died that evening, and the meeting was 
adjourned for a week. Mr. Fillmore, an- 
other member, died cn the 8th of March, 
and the meeting was again adjourned to 
the 16th, when it was held at the house of 
Mr. Brayley. The paper was an able one 
by Mr. O. H. Marshall, on ‘‘ The first 
visit of La Salle to the Senecas in 1669,’’ 
the original record of which was obtained 
by Mr. Marshall, in Paris, last year. 

The seventh meeting was at the house 
of Mr. S. S. Jewett, when Hon. James O. 
Putnam read a paper on ‘ The Life and 
Character of Judge Hall,’’ their late fel- 
low-member. 

The eighth and last meeting was on the 
13th of April, as above stated. 

THE PIONEER SOCIETY oF MICHIGAN.— 
A meeting of Pioneers in the settlement 
of Michigan, was held at Lansing on the 
22d of April, for the purpose of ‘organiz- 
ing aState Society. The following articles 
of association were adopted: 


1. The name of this association shall be the 
Pioneer Society of the State of Michigan. 

2. The officers of this society shall be a Presi- 
dent, Corresponding Secretary, Recording Secre- 
tary, Treasurer, Executive Committee of three mem- 
bers, one Vice President from each local or county 
society, which shall be represented by delegates or 
representatives, in accordance with the articles of 
association and the by-laws; all of whom shall be 
elected annually, and shall serve until their succes- 
sors are chosen, 
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3. The object of forming this association is fr . 
the purpose of collecting and preserving historical, 
biographical, and other information in relation to 
the State of Michigan. 

4. The property of this association shall not ex- 
ceed $100,000. 

5. The annual subscription of members of this 
society shall be not less than one dollar nor more 
than three dollars, as may be expressed by the by- 
laws, 

6. This society shall embrace, as historical limits, 
the State of Michigan. 

7. The annual meeting of this society shall be 
held at Lansing, on the first Wednesday in Feb- 
ruary of each year, at which time the President, 
Secretaries, and Treasurer shall each present full 
written reports; the officers shall be elected for the 
ensuing year; and any general business may be 
transacted. Special meetings may be called, as the 
by-laws may prescribe. 

8. Any person not less than 40 years of age, who 
has resided in Michigan for 25 years, may become 
a member of this society by subscribing the articles 
of association, and the payment of the annual sub- 
scription, as required by the by-laws. And all 
members in good standing shall he eligible to of- 
fice. ‘The privilege of voting shall be restricted to 
the officers of the society and representatives from 
the county and municipal societies, each society re- 
presented being entitled to three votes, to be cast as 
the society represented may determine. County 
and municipal societies to be entitled to represen- 
tatives shall (except as hereinafter provided) re- 
quire like conditions of membership, as are re- 
quired from the members of this society. 

g. Counties which have not been organized 25 
years shall be entitled to representation in this so- 
ciety by persons who were residents of such coun- 
ties at the date of their organization. 

10, Amendments to these articles of association 
may be made at any regular meeting, by a majority 
vote of all the members present, provided the pro- 
posed amendments shall have been filed in writing 
with the Recording Secretary, and notice thereof 
been given at the last preceding meeting, and at 
least one month prior to the time when the pro- 
posed amendments shall be called up for action. 


By-laws were also adopted, in conform- 
ity with these articles of association. 

The meeting then proceeded to the elec- 
tion of officers, and the following gentle- 
men were chosen: 

President.—Albert Miller, Bay City. 

Vice-Presidents. —Bela Hubbard, De- 
troit; O. C. Comstock, Marshall; Henry 
A. Goodyear, Hastings ; Israel Catlin, Bay 
City; Randolph Strickland, St. Johns; 
E. S. Ingersoll, Delta, Eaton County ; F. 
M. Holloway, Hillsdale; Peter Lowe, 

















Mason; Cyrus Loval, Ionia; Fidus Liver- 
more, Jackson ; Henry Little, Kalamazoo ; 
John N. Ingersoll, Corunna. 

Recording Secretary.—Mrs. Harriet A. 
Tenny, Lansing. 
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Jonesville ; Levi Bishop, Detroit. 
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Corresponding Secretary. — Ephraim 
Longyear, Lansing. ; 
Treasurer.—A. N. Hart, Lansing. 
Executive Committee.—W itter J. Baxter, 





CoRRECTIONS.—On pages 110 and 112, the name 
of Colonel Bouquet is spelled Boquet. 

On page 117, note 5, Paramus is said to be in 
Franklin county, N.J.; it should have been printed 
town. 


THE NATIONAL MusEUM.—The managers of the 
National Museum in the Old State House, Phila- 
delphia, are doing noble service in making it 
the custodian of the most interesting relics. Lately 
a sword, scalping-knife, a stone tomahawk and an 
iron one, two pewter plates, a shoe-buckle, and a 
musket barrel have been deposited there, They 
were all from the ground of conflict between white 
people and Indians, on Blanket Hill, near Kittan- 
ning, where Lieutenant Hogue, with a detachment 
of Colonel Armstrong’s forces, consisting of fifty 
men, was attacked by the savages in 1756, and he 
and his men were all butchered. The sword de- 
posited in the Museum was that of Lieutenant 
Hogue. , 


Graves OF Two Patriots. — In the public 
cemetery at Frederick, Maryland, are the graves of 
two eminent patriots of that state. -There may be 
found the resting-places of the remains of Francis 
S. Key, the author of “ The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner.’’ Upon a small stone at the head of the grave 
is the following modest inscription :— 


** FRANCIS ScoTT Key, 
Born August 9, 1780. 
Died January 11, 1843. 


In the other grave lie the remains of Barbara 
Frietchie, the aged matron of Frederick (See RE- 
coRD, vol. IL, p. 497), whose exploit with the 
“star-spangled banner,” during the late civil war, 
has been celebratea in Whittier’s verse. 


OLD Recorps.—A Boston journal tells us that 
some of the old records of the town of Duxbury, 
Massachusetts, where Miles Standish lived and died, 
have lately been found among the papers of an 
old resident of the town, They date back to the 
year 1657-8, at the time Alexander Standish, son 
of Miles Standish, was town-clerk, and before the 
old Standish house was burned. Also records of 
1665, after the old records were burned. The 
records are in a state of good preservation, and can 
be readily deciphered. One of the votes recorded 
reads thus: “ Voted that the Town Clerk pur- 
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chase one-half quire of paper, for the use of the 
town,” 


MILLENNIAL CELEBRATION.—That New Eng- 
land was visited by navigators from Iceland almost 
nine hundred years ago, seems to be well authenti- 
cated. That country has therefore an interest to 
Americans, and because one of her sons was boin 
here at that remote period. Iceland was settled by 
adventurers from Norway, in the year A. D. 874, 
and the people of Iceland propose to celebrate the 
thousandth anniversary of the settlement, during 
the present summer. That settlement was made at 
Reykjavik (Reekwick), the present capital of the 
country. 


‘ SHERIDAN’S RIDE.” —This stirring and popular 
poem by the late T. Buchanan Read, was written 
under peculiar circumstances, according to well- 
authenticated tradition, in 1864. 

There was to be a great war meeting at Pike’s 
Opera House, in Cincinnati (so goes the story), and 
James E. Murdock, the brilliant elocutionist, was to 
be the speaker. In the afternoon he called at the 
studio of Mr. Rvad, and asked him if he could 
write something for him (Murdock) to read that 
evening. ‘“ What, to-night?” asked Read, in as- 
tonishment. ‘“ Yes, to-night; and I must have it,” 
replied Murdock. “ But I can’t think of anything,” 
said the painter-poet, ‘ What! can’t think of any- 
thing about Phil Sheridan, or Sherman or Grant,— 
can’t?” “ Yes, Murdock,” quickly responded Read, 
while his eyes brightened with celestial flame, 
‘‘here’s the twenty-miles ride of little Phil’s from 
Winchester to the battle-field, telegraphed in the 
‘Times and Chronicle,’ this mprning. I’ll write 
about that.” 

Mrs. Read, as was her habit on such an occasion, 
furnished the poet with strong tea, and in an hour 
after Murdock left, the poem was completed. That 
night Murdock appeared at the Opera House. He 
told the audience that at four o’clock that afternoon 
he had met a man who said he couldn’t write about 
anything. ‘‘ What!” I said, “can’t you say anything 
about Phil Sheridan—not a word about the news 
from the Valley!” The audience, electrified by 
the allusion (for Sheridan and the Shenandoah 
Valley were names on everybody’s lips), sprang to 
their feet and shouted for Sheridan. ‘“ The gentle- 
man,’ continued Murdock, “commenced writing 
at once, and not long afterward T, Buchanan Read 
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handed me this for gallant Phil Sheridan.” The 
announcement was received with bursts of applause, 
and Murdock read, with clear and unusual elo- 
quence :— 
“Up from the South, at break of day, 
Bringing to Winchester fresh dismay, 
The atfrighted air with a shudder bore 
Like a herald in haste to the Chieftain’s door, 
The terrible rumble, and rumble, and roar, 
Telling the battle was on once more, 
And Sheridan twenty miles away,” &c. 


The reader could scarcely proceed in his task 
because of the uproar of applause that greeted 
every period. They were wild with excitement, 
and called for the reading over and over again. So 
was produced, and so was first published, Read’s 
poem of “ Sheridan’s Ride.” 


CENTENNIAL MEDALS.—Messrs. Deihl, of Phi- 
ladelphia, have issued and published several cen- 
tennial medals. One of these has on one side a 
view of the Old State House, under which is the 
following inscription: COMMENCED, 1729. FIn- 
ISHED, 1734. Ona semicircle spanning it are the 
words: 1776. INDEPENDENCE Hau. 1876. On 
the other side is a correct representation of the 
cracked bell, now in Independence Hall, bearing 
the well-known inscription. On each side of the 
bell are the dates 1776-1876; and around it the in- 
scription upon it: Procuaim LIBERTY THROUGH- 
our THE LAND UNTO ALL THE INHABITANTS 
THEREOF. LxEv. xxv. 

Another medal bears on one side the State House 
and inscriptions, and on the other a profile bust of 
Washington, with his name and date of his birth 
and death, 

Another medal is a miniature of the one with 
the State House on one side and the bell on the 
other, with the inscription, respectively, of InpE- 
PENDENCE Hauu and Liserty BE LL. 

These medals are from neatly-cut dies, and are 
produced in white metal and copper. The larger 
ones are about the size of an English penny, and 
the smaller ones that of the American half cent. 


WASHINGTON MEDALS.—Daniel Webster owned 
several medals that belonged to Washington. These 
are of silver and eleven in number. He be- 
queathed them to his old and staunch friend Peter 
Harvey, who has recently presented them to the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. 


A PILGRIMAGE.— American Roman Catholics 
propose to make a pilgrimage to Rome and other 
parts of Europe. ‘The Pope has expressed his ap- 
proval, and the Archbishop of New York has ap- 
pointed Rev. Patrick F. Dealy to take charge of 
the excursion, 


CoMPULSORY EDUCATION.—The Jate session of 
the Legislature of New Jersey passed a law, which 
the governor has signed, for compulsory education 
in that state, 
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CHARLES SUMNER.—The city of Boston, in its 
corporate capacity, commemorated the death of 
Charles Sumner, in Music Hall, on the afternoon 
of the 29th of April, by appropriate services, Sen- 
ator Carl Shurz was the chosen orator for the occa- 
sion, and the great room, beautifully garnished 
with flowers, was entirely filled, notwithstanding 
the weather was exceedingly tempestuous. ‘Tickets 
of admission were in such demand that as high as 
$20 was refused for one. The city government, 
the state legislature, heads of executive depart- 
ments, the governor, and the judges of courts were 
present. After a prayer, the following hymn, 


written for the occasion by Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, was sung, and was followed by an elo- 
quent oration by Senator Schurz, who was as elo- 
quently introduced by Wendell Phillips :— 


“Once more, ye sacred towers, 

Your solemn dirges sound ; 

Strew loving hands, the April flowers, 
Once more to deck his mound. 
A nation mourns its dead, 
Its sorrowing voices one, 

As Israel’s monarch bowed his head 
And cried “ My son! My son!” 


“ Why mourn for him ?—For him 

The welcome angel came 

Ere yet his eye with age was dim 
Or bent his stately frame ; 
His weapon still was bright, 
His shield was lifted high 

To slay the wrong, to save the right— 
What happier hour to die ? 


* Thou orderest all things well; 

Thy servant’s work was done; 
He lived to hear Oppression’s knell, 
The shouts for Freedom won. 
Hark! From the opening skies 
The anthem’s echoing swell,— 
‘O mourning Land, lift up thine eyes! 

God reigneth. All is well!’” 


On the previous evening there was a crowded 
memorial meeting for the same purpose, in the 
African Church in Richmond, Virginia,—full 3000 
persons present. Professor Langston, of the How- 
ard University, Washington City, was the speaker. 
The audience was composed chiefly -of colored 
people, but many white persons were present, in- 
cluding prominent citizens. 


Gop IN THE CONSTITUTION.—In response to 
earnest petitions sent into Congress during the past 
winter, asking for some amendment to the National 
Constitution whereby the distinct recognition of 
God and the Christian religion might be seen, that 
body referred the subject to the Housé Committee 
on the Judiciary. That Committee reported ad- 
versely to the prayer of the petitioners, on the broad 
ground that this question was carefully considered 
by the framers of the instrument; that it was rightly 
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decided upon, with great unanimity, that our re- 
public was to be the home of the oppressed of all 
nations, whether Christian or pagan; and that, in 
view of the mischiefs of a union of Church and 
State seen in other nations, it was thought in- 
expedient to put anything into the constitution or 
forms of government which might be construed 
into the recognition or support of any religious creed 
or doctrine, 


THE Mopoc WaAr.—To subdue the Modocs, ac- 
cording to an official statement of the Quartermas- 
ter-Generaly cost, including the pay, armament and 
clothing of the troops, about $339,000. It cost 
about $2000 apiece to catch the warriors, squaws 
and papooses. 
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THE Cost oF A CONGRESSMAN’S DEATH.—A 
Washington correspondent writes :— 

“If a member dies at Washington, the sergeant- 
at-arms may pay the landlord of his hotel one hun- 
dred dollars for having granted the privilege of a 
death in his house. Six stalwart men must then 
watch, with two reliefs, by his bed during the period 
that the body is in the custody of the House. Bet- 
ter for some of the dead that they had been more 
closely watched before they left the legislative halls! 
Deputies must attend the body to its destination in 
the state of the deceased, unless the friends claim 
the right of burial in the Congressional burying- 
ground, Altogether—and I have a definite case in 
mind—it costs about two thousand dollars to bury 
a Congressman decently who dies in Washington.” 





OBITUARY. 


Louis DENT. 


On the morning of the 22d of March, Lovits 
Dent, a brother of the wife of President Grant, 
died at his residence in Washington City, of a 
tumor in the stomach, the pains of which he had 
suffered many months, He was a native of St. Louis, 
Missouri, where he was born in the year 1822. 
Well educated at the best schools, he studied law 
as a profession, and entered upon its practice, when 
he was drawn away to California with General 
Kearny, at the beginning of the war with Mexico, 
in 1846. He was not in the military service, and 
there entered into active business pursuits with his 
two brothers. They established what was known 
as “Knight’s Ferry.” In the convention that 
formed the Constitution of California, he was very 


prominent; and he was well known as a successful 
lawyer in that state for several years afterward, his 
field of practice being San Francisco and Sacra- 
mento. He was appointed a judge; and at about 
that time he married a daughter of Judge Baine, 
formerly of Mississippi. 

In 1862 Judge Dent returned to St, Louis, and 
from 1863 till 1867 he was extensively engaged in 
cotton-planting in Mississippi and Louisiana. In 
the autumn of 1867 he made his residence in Wash- 
ington City, where he practised his profession ably © 
and successfully. For some years his theological 
views had been undergoing a change, and early 
last winter he embraced that of the Italian Church, 
and was received into the Roman Catholic fold by 
Dr. White, of St. Matthew’s congregation, who at- 
tended the judge in his last moments. 
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Narrative of the Campaigns in 1781 in North 
America. By Sir Henry CLINTON, K. B. Phila- 
delphia: John Campbell, pp. 115. 

Answer to Sir Henry Clinton's Narrative of the 
Campaign in 1781 in North America. By Earl 
CoRNWALLIs, Philadelphia: John Campbell. pp. 
260. 

Observations on Lord Cornwallis's Answer. By 
Sir Henry CLinTon, Philadelphia: John Camp- 
bell. pp. 115. 

The above are the abridged titles of three vol- 
umes, superbly printed on very fine and heavy 
paper, with rubricated title-pages. They are re- 
prints, in fac simile, of the original publications 
issued in London in 1783, from the press of De 
Brett, in octavo form. Mr. Campbell’s edition of 


each comprises 250 copies, of which 75 copies are 
in quarto and 25 in folio. 

As ‘in most cases of unsuccessful leadership on 
the part of several commanders in a wat, crimina- 
tion and recrimination naturally follow to appease 
the public wrath on account of the failures, so at the 
close of our old war for independence, when the 
British were discomfited and the American colo- 
nies were lost to the British crown, the leadin 
commanders at the last, in their efforts at self- 
justification, made critical reflections upon the mili- 
tary conduct of each other. Sir Henry Clinton was 
commander-in-chief of the British forces in Ame- 
rica after the spring of 1778, and Earl Cornwallis 
was his chief lieutenant, whose operations were 
confined to the southern colonies during the chief 
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taincy of Clinton. They were both able leaders, 
but both suffered defeat at the hands of the Ameri- 
cans, as did Hlowe and Burgoyne before. 

Clinton on his return home found himself much 
blamed for the unfortunate termination of the war, 
In his own defence he published a narrative, ac- 
companied by letters and other documents, in which 
he indirectly charged Cornwallis with the disastrous 
result, because that leader had left the Carolinas 
and marched into Virginia without Clinton’s orders 
or knowledge, and thereby forced the latter into 
“solid operations” before he was prepared to do 
so. These reflections naturally aroused Cornwallis 
to his own defence, and he published his “ An- 
swer,’”’ above mentioned. It consists of a brief 
narrative of the events of that campaign, and the 
whole correspondence between the Earl and Sir 
Henry Clinton, Admiral Graves and the ministry, 
and letters to and from General Washington. In 
his answer the earl claims that he acted indepen- 
dently of Sir Henry only when forced to do so by 
contingencies beyond his control. ‘This “ Answer’ 
elicited Clinton’s ‘ Observations”’ upon it, in which 
he complained’ that Cornwallis had unnecessarily 
published private letters. He takes a brief view of 
the official relations of the two commanders, and 
gives copious extracts from their correspondence. 
His narrative concludes by saying that if the earl’s 
“conduct and opinions were not the immediate 
causes, they may be adjudged to have at least con- 
tributed to bring on the fatal catastrophe which ter- 
minated the unfortunate campaign of 1781.” 

These volumes afford a model of fairness and 
courtesy in grave controversy, Every part exhibits 
the utmost dignity and decorum in language and 
sentiment. ‘They reveal, in minute detail, the facts 
concerning the British operations—their hopes and 
failures—during that campaign. No thorough stu- 
dent of that period of our history can afford to 
miss the rare information—the inside view of im- 
portant events—which these volumes contain, Mr, 
Campbell has done good service for his countrymen 
in this beautiful reproduction of them, 


Narrative of a Voyage to Maryland by Kather 
Andrew White, S. F. An Account of the Colony 
of the Lord Baron of Baltimore. Extracts from 
Different Letters of Missionaries, from the year 
1635 ¢o the year 1677. Edited by Rev. E. A. DAL- 
RYMPLE, S. T. D. Baltimore: Printed by John 
Murphy, 8vo, pp. 128. 

This is No. 7 of the Fund Publications of the 
Maryland Historical Society. The original MSS., 
named in the title-page, were found in the archives 
of the Society of Jesuits, at Rome, about the year 
1822, by Rev. William McSherry. He made care- 
ful copies of them, and placed these copies in the 
library of Georgetown (D. C.) College, of which 
he was afterward president. Copies of these were 
presented to the Maryland Historical Society, and 
in 1847, Professor N. C. Brooks, LL.D., translated 
them into English. The present publication is a 
new translation, accompanied by so much of the 
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copy of the Latin text as is known to be in exist- 
ence. The last thirty-nine pages are copied from 
the translation of Dr. Brooks. 

Father White accompanied Leonard Calvert and 
his colony to Maryland, and his narrative is in the 
form of a letter to the general of the Jesuits, writ- 
ten, it is believed, in April, 1634, from the settle- 
ment at St, Mary’s. It is a very interesting ac- 
count of the voyage, its incidents, of the Indians 
in Maryland, &c. The explanatory notes of the 
editor add value to the narrative. 

The Account of the Colony and of the coun- 
try was compiled by Cecil, Lord Baltimore; the 
Extracts from: Letters are from those of various 
authors, Jesuit missionaries, and are all filled with 
accounts of notable incidents in the colony. The 
editor has appended to these, interesting notes and 
given biographical sketches of Father White and 
other missionaries, the Calverts, &c. The work is 


a valuable contribution to American history. 


Three Historic Flags and Three September Vic- 
tories. A Paper read before the New England 
Historic, Genealogical Society, Fuly 9th, 1873. By 
Gro. HENRY PREBLE. 8vo, pp. 31. 

The REcorD has already noticed this address, 
and printed extracts from it. Captain Preble has 
printed a hundred copies for private circulation, in 
pantphlet form, on fine tinted paper, with helio- 
types of the.three flags, namely, of the Bon Homme 
Richard, of the brig Enterprise, and of Fort Mc- 
Ifenry, at Baltimore. 


The Monumental City: Its Past History and 
Present Resources. By GEORGE W. Howarp. Bal- 
timore; 8vo., pp. 314, including a large number of 
advertisement pages. 

This is a well-illustrated and handsomely-printed 
work, It contains a brief sketch of the early his- 
tory of Maryland down to the period of the found- 
ing of Baltimore, with an interesting picture of the 
city in 1752. Thenceforward the history of Balti- 
more is given in a series of sketches of its various 
life-phases, remarbable for their clearness of state- 
ment, yet fulness of interesting details. The author 
traces, in rapid outline, much in the form of sta- 
tistics, the growth of Baltimore, and then gives, 
under the head of “To-Day,” a full picture of its 
present life, in accounts of its business progress, its 
public improvements, and its various jnstitution?, 
religious, literary and charitable. It contains well- 
engraved views of all of the public buildings of the 
city, and of many suburban scenes. Altogether it 
is a noble tribute of praise of the moral worth, 
business enterprise and munificent Christian bene- 
volence of the citizens of Baltimore. 


Zell’s Popular Encyclopedia ard Universal 
Dictionary. Edited by L. CoLANcE, Philadel- 
phia: T. Ellwood Zell.—Parts 11 to 15 have been 
laid on our table. The work is ably edited and 
valuable. Complete in 59 numbers at 50 cents 
each. 





